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SCIENCE AND PSEUDO-SCIENCE. 


In the opening sentences of a contribution to the last number of this 
Review, the Duke of Argyll has favoured me with a lecture on the 
properties of controversy, to which I should be disposed to listen 
with more docility if his Grace’s precepts appeared to me to be based 
upon rational principles, or if his example were more exemplary. 

With respect to the latter point, the Duke has thought fit to 
entitle his article ‘Professor Huxley on Canon Liddon,’ and thus 
forces into prominence an element of personality which those who read 
the paper which is the object of the Duke’s animadversions will observe 
I have endeavoured, most carefully, to avoid. My criticisms dealt 
with a report of a sermon, published in a newspaper, and thereby 
addressed to all the world. Whether that sermon was preached by A 
or B was not a matter of the smallest consequence ; and I went out of 
my way to absolve the learned divine to whom the discourse was attri- 
buted from the responsibility for statements which, for anything I 
knew to the contrary, might contain imperfect, or inaccurate, repre- 
sentations of his views. The assertion that I had the wish or was 
beset by any ‘temptation to attack’ Canon Liddon is simply contrary 
to fact. 

But suppose that if, instead of sedulously avoiding even the 
appearance of such attack, I had thought fit to take a different 
course ; suppose that, after satisfying myself that the eminent clergy- 
man whose name is paraded by the Duke of Argyll had really 
uttered such words attributed to him from the pulpit of St. Paul’s, 
what right would any one have to find fault with my action on 
grounds either of justice, expediency, or good taste? 
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Establishment has its duties as well as its rights. The clergy of 
a State Church enjoy many advantages over those of unprivileged 
and unendowed religious persuasions, and they lie under a correlative 
responsibility to the State, and to every member of the body politic. 
I am not aware that any sacredness attaches to sermons. If preachers 
stray beyond the doctrinal limits set by lay lawyers, the Privy Council 
will see to it; and, if they think fit to use their pulpits for the pro- 
mulgation of literary, or histerical, or scientific errors, it is not only 
the right but the duty, of the humblest layman, who may happen to 
be better informed, to correct the evil effects of such perversion of the 
opportunities which the State affords them and such misuse of the 
authority which its support lends them. Whatever else it may claim 
to be, in its relations with the State, the Established Church is a 
branch of the Civil Service; and, for those who repudiate the ecclesi- 
astical authority of the clergy, they are merely civil servants, as 
much responsible to the English people for the proper performance 
of their duties as any others. 

The Duke of Argyll tells us that the ‘work and calling’ of the 
clergy prevent them from ‘pursuing disputation as others can.’ I 
wonder if his Grace ever reads the so-called religious newspapers. 
It is not an occupation which I should commend to any one who 
wishes to employ his time profitably; but a very short devotion 
to this exercise will suffice to convince him that the ‘ pursuit 
of disputation,’ carried to a degree of acrimony and vehemence un- 
surpassed in lay controversies, seems to be found quite compatible 
with the ‘work and calling’ of a remarkably large number of the 
clergy. 

Finally, it appears to me that nothing can be in worse taste 
than the assumption that a body of English gentlemen can, by any 
possibility, desire that immunity from criticism which the Duke of 
Argyll claims for them. Nothing would be more personally offensive to 
me than the supposition that I shirked criticism, just or unjust, of any 
lecture I ever gave. I should be utterly ashamed of myself if, when 
I stood up as an instructor of others, I had not taken every pains 
to assure myself of the truth of that which I was about to say; and 
I should feel myself bound to be even more careful with a popular 
assembly, who would take me more or less on trust, than with an 
audience of competent and critical experts. 

I decline to assume that the standard of morality, in these matters, 
is lower among the clergy than it is among scientific men. I refuse 
to think that the priest who stands up before a congregation as the 
minister and interpreter of the Divinity is less careful in his’ utter- 
ances, less ready to meet adverse comment, than the layman who 
comes before his audience as the-minister and interpreter of nature. 
Yet what should we think of the man of science who, when his 
ignorance or his carelessness. was exposed, whined about the want of 
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delicacy of his critics, or pleaded his ‘work and calling’ as a reason 
for being let alone? 

No man, nor any body of men, is good enough, or wise enough, to 
dispense with the tonic of criticism. Nothing has done more harm 
to the clergy than the practice, too common among laymen, of regard- 
ing them, when in the pulpit, as a sort of chartered libertines, whose 
divagations are not to be taken seriously. And I am well assured 
that the distinguished divine, to whom the sermon is attributed, is 
the last person who would desire to avail himself of the dishonouring 
protection which has been superfluously thrown over him. 

So. much for the lecture on propriety. But the Duke of Argyll, 
to whom the hortatory style seems to come naturally, does me the 
honour to make my sayings the subjects of a series of other 
admonitions, some on philosophical, some on geological, some on 
biographical topics. I can but rejoice that the Duke’s authority in 
these matters is not always employed to show that I am ignorant of 
them; on the contrary, I meet with an amount of agreement, even of 
approbation, for which I proffer such gratitude as may be due, even 
if that gratitude is sometimes almost overshadowed by surprise. 

Iam unteignedly astonished to find that the Duke of Argyll, who 
professes to intervene on behalf of the preacher, does really, like 
another Balaam, bless me altogether in respect of the main issue. 

I denied the justice of the preacher’s ascription to men of science 
of the doctrine that miracles are incredible, because they are viola- 
tions of natural law; and the Duke of Argyll says that he believes 
my ‘denial to be well founded. The preacher was answering an 
objection which has now been generally abandoned.’ Either the 
preacher knew this or he did not know it. It seems to me, as a 
mere lay teacher, to be a pity that the ‘great dome of St. Paul’s’ 
should have been ‘made to ‘echo’ (if so be that such  stentorian 
effects were really produced) a statement which, admitting the first 
alternative, was unfair, and, admitting the second, was ignorant.! 

Having thus sacrificed one half of the preacher’s arguments, 
the Duke of Argyll proceeds to make equally short work with the 
other half. It appears that he fully accepts my position that the 
occurrence of these events, which the preacher speaks of as cata- 
Strophes, is no evidence of disorder, inasmuch as such catastrophes 

1The Duke of Argyll speaks of the recent date of the demonstration of the 
fallacy of the doctrine in question. ‘Recent’ is a relative term, but I may mention 
that the question is fully discussed in my book on ‘Hume;’ which, if I may believe 
my publishers, has been read by a good many people since it appeared in 1879. 
Moreover, I observe, from a note at page 89 of Zhe Reign of Law, a work to which I 
shall have-occasion to advert by-and-by, that the Duke of Argyll draws attention to 
the circumstance that, so long ago as 1866, the views which I hold on this subject were 
well known. The Duke in fact, writing about! this time, says, after quoting a phrase 
of: mine: ‘The question of miracles seems now to be admitted on all hands to be 


simply a question of evidence.’ In science we think that a teacher who ignores views 
which have been discussed coram populo for twenty years, is hardly up to the mark. 
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may be necessary occasional consequences of uniform changes. Whence 
I conclude his Grace agrees with me, that the talk about royal 
laws ‘ wrecking’ ordinary laws may be eloquent metaphor, but is also 
nonsense. 

And now comes a further surprise. After having given these 
superfluous stabs to the slain body of the preacher’s argument, my good 
ally remarks, with magnificent calmness: ‘So far, then, the preacher 
and the professor are at one.’ ‘Let them smoke the calumet.’ By all 
means: smoke would be the most appropriate symbol of this wonder- 
ful attempt to cover a retreat. After all the Duke has come to bury 
the preacher, not to praise him; only he makes the funeral obsequies 
look as much like a triumphal procession as possible. 

So far as the question between the preacher and myself are con- 
cerned, then, I may feel happy. ‘The authority of the Duke of Argyll 
is ranged on my side. But the Duke has raised a number of other 
questions, with respect to which I fear I shall have to dispense with 
his support—nay even be compelled to differ from him as much, or 
more, than I have done about his Grace’s new rendering of the ‘ benefit 
of clergy.’ 

In discussing catastrophes, the Duke indulges in statements, 
partly scientific, partly anecdotic, which appear to me to be some- 
what misleading. We are told, to begin with, that Sir Charles 
Lyell’s doctrine respecting the proper mode of interpreting the facts 
of geology (which is commonly called uniformitarianism) ‘does not 
hold its head quite so high as it once did.’ That is great news 
indeed. But is it true? All I can say is that I am aware of nothing 
that has happened of late that can in any way justify it; and my 
opinion is, that the body of Lyell’s doctrine, as laid down in that 
great work, Zhe Principles of Geology, whatever may have happened 
to its head, is a chief and permanent constituent of the foundations 
of geological science. 

But this question cannot be advantageously discussed, unless we 
take some pains to discriminate between the essential part of the 
uniformitarian doctrine and its accessories; and it does not appear 
that the Duke of Argyll has carried his studies of geological philo- 
sophy so far as this point. For he defines uniformitarianism to be 
the assumption of the ‘ extreme slowness and perfect continuity of all 
geological changes.’ 

What ‘perfect continuity’ may mean in this definition, I am by 
no means sure; but I can only imagine that it signifies the absence 
of any break in the course of natural order during the millions of 
years, the lapse of which is recorded by geological phenomina. 

Is the Duke of Argyll prepared to say that any geologist of 
authority, at the present day, believes that there is the slighest 
evidence of the occurrence of supernatural intervention, during the 
long ages of which the monuments are preserved to us in the crust of 
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the earth? And if he is not, in what sense has this part of the 
uniformitarian doctrine, as he defines it, lowered its pretentions to 
represent scientific truth ? 

As to the ‘extreme slowness of all geological changes,’ it is 
simply a popular error to regard that as, in any wise, a fundamental and 
necessary dogma of uniformitarianism. It is extremely astonishing 
to me that any one who has carefully studied Lyell’s great work can 
have so completely failed to appreciate its purport, which yet is ‘ writ 
large’ on the very title page: ‘Zhe Principles af Geology, being 
an attempt to explain the former changes of the earth's surface 
by reference to causes now in operation.’ The essence of Lyell’s 
doctrine is here written so that those who run may read ; and it has 
nothing to do with the quickness or slowness of the past changes of 
the earth’s surface; except in so far as existing analogous changes 
may go on slowly, and therefore create a presumption in favour 
of the slowness of past changes. 

With that epigrammatic force which characterises his style, 
Buffon wrote, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, in his famous 
Théorie de la Terre: ‘Pour juger de ce qui est arrivé, et méme de 
ce qui arrivera, nous n’avons qu’a eXaminer ce qui arrive.’ The key 
of the past, as of the future, is to be sought in the present, and only 
when known causes of change have been shown to be insufficient 
have we any right to have recourse to unknown causes. Geology 
is as much an historical science as archeology; and I apprehend that 
all sound historical investigation rests upon this axiom. It underlay 
all Hutton’s work and animated Lyell and Scrope in their successful 
efforts to revolutionize the geology of half a century ago. 

There is no antagonism whatever, and there never was, between 
the belief in the views which had their chief and unwearied advocate 
in Lyell and the belief in the occurrence of catastrophes. The first 
edition of Lyell’s Principles, published in 1830, lies before me; and 
a large part of the first volume is occupied by an account of volcanic, 
seismic, and diluvial catastrophes which have occurred within the 
historical period. Moreover, the author over and over again ex- 
pressly draws the attention of his readers to the consistency of 
catastrophes with his doctrine. | 


Notwithstanding, therefore, that we have not witnessed within the last three 
thousand years the devastation by deluge of a large continent, yet, as we may predict 
the future occurrence of such catastrophes, we are authorized to regard them as 
part of the present order of Nature, and they may be introduced into geological 
speculations respecting the past, provided that we do not imagine them to have 
been more frequent or general than we expect them to be in time to come (vol, i, 
p. 89). 

Again: 


If we regard each of the causes separately, which we know to be at present the 
most instrumental in remodelling the state of the surface, we shall find that we 
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must expect each to be in action for thousands of years, without producing any 
extensive alterations in the habitable surface, and then to give rise, during a very 
brief period, to important revolutions (vol. ii. p. 161).2 

Lyell quarrelled with the catastrophists, then, by no means 
because they assumed that catastrophes occur and have occurred, 
but because they had got into the habit of calling on their god 
Catastrophe to help them when they ought to have been putting 
their shoulders to the wheel of observation of the present course of 
nature, in order to help themselves out of their difficulties. And 
geological science has become what it is chiefly because geologists 
have gradually accepted Lyell’s doctrine and followed his precepts. 

So far as I know anything about the matter, there is nothing that 
can be called proof, that the causes of geological phenomena operated 
more intensely or more rapidly, at any time between the older tertiary 
and the oldest palzozoic epochs, than they have done between the 
older tertiary epoch and the present day. And if that is so, uniformi- 
tarianism, even as limited by Lyell,3 has no call to lower its crest. 
But, if the facts were otherwise, the position Lyell took up remains 
impregnable. He did not say that the geological operations of nature 
were never more rapid, or more vast, than they are now; what he did 
maintain is the very different. proposition that there is no good evi- 
dence of anything of the kind. And that proposition has not yet 
been shown to be incorrect. 

I owe more than I can tell to the careful study of the Principles 
of Geology in my young days; and, long before the year 1856, my 
mind was familiar with the truth that ‘the doctrine of uniformity is 
not incompatible with great and sudden changes,’ which, as I have 
shown, is taught fofidem verbis in that work. Even had it been 
possible for me to shut my eyes to the sense of what I had read in the 
Principles, Whewe!|’s Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, published 
in 1840, a work with which I was also tolerably familiar, must have 

2 See also vol. i. p. 460. In the ninth edition (1853), published twenty-three 
years after the first, Lyell deprives even the most careless reader of any excuse for 
misunderstanding him: «So in regard to subterranean movements, the theory of the 
perpetual uniformity of the force which they exert on the earth-crust is quite con- 
sistent with the admission of their alternate development and suspension for inde- 
finite periods within limited geographical areas’ (p. 187). 

3 A great many years ago (Presidential Address to the Geological Society, 1869) 
I ventured to indicate that which seemed to me to be the weak point, not in the 
fundamental principles of uniformitarianism, but in uniformitarianism as taught by 
Lyell. It lay, to my mind, in the refusal by Hutton, and in a less degree by Lyell, to 
look beyond the limits of the time recorded by the stratified rocks. I said: * This 
attempt to limit, at a particular point, the progress of inductive and deductive 
reasoning from the things which are to the things which were—this faithlessness to 
its own logic, seems to me to have cost uniformitarianism the place as the permanent 
form of geological speculation which it might otherwise have held’ (Lay Sermons, 
p. 260). The context shows that ‘ uniformitarianism’ here means that doctrine, as 
limited in application by Hutton and Lyell, and that what I mean by ‘evolutionism’ 
is consistent and thoroughgoing uniformitarianism. 
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opened them. For the always acute, if not always profound, author, in 
arguing against Lyell’s uniformitarianism, expressly points out that 
it does not in any way contravene the occurrence of catastrophes. 


With regard to such occurrences [earthquakes, deluges, &c.], terrible as they 
appear at the time, they may not much affect the average rate of change: there 
may be a cycle, though an irregular one, of rapid and slow change: and if such 
cycles go on succeeding each other, we may still call the order of nature uniform, 
notwithstanding the periods of violence which it involves.* 


The reader, who has followed me through this brief chapter of the 
history of geological philosophy, will probably find the following passage 
in the paper of the Duke of Argyll to be not a little remarkable :— 


Many years ago, when I had the honour of being President of the British 
Association,5 I ventured to point out, in the presence and in the hearing of that 
most distinguished man [Sir C. Lyell] that the doctrine of uniformity was not 
incompatib!e with great and sudden changes, since cycles of these and other cycles 
of comparative rest, might well be constituent parts of that uniformity which he 
asserted. Lyell did not object to this extended interpretation of his own doctrine, 
and indeed expressed to me his entire concurrence. 


I should think he did; for, as I have shown, there was nothing 
in it that Lyell himself had not said six-and-twenty years before, 
and enforced three years before; and it is almost verbally identical 
with the view of uniformitarianism taken by Whewell, sixteen years 
before, in a work with which one would think that any one who 
undertakes to discuss the philosophy of science should be familiar. 

Thirty years have elapsed since the beginner of 1856 persuaded 
himself that he enlightened the foremost geologist of his time, and 
one of the most acute and farseeing men of science of any time, as to 
the scope of the doctrines which the veteran philosopher had grown 
grey in promulgating; and the Duke of Argyll’s acquaintance with 
the literature of geology has not, even now, become sufficiently pro- 
found to dissipate that pleasant delusion. 

If the Duke of Argyll’s guidance in that branch of physical 
science, with which alone he has given evidence of any practical 
acquaintance, is thus unsafe, I may breathe more freely in setting 
my opinion against the authoritative deliverances of his Grace about 
matters which lie outside the province of geology. 

And here the Duke’s paper offers me such a wealth of opportunities 
that choice becomes embarrassing. I must bear in mind the good 
old adage ‘non multa sed multum.’ ‘Tempting as it would be to 
follow the Duke through his labyrinthine misunderstandings of the 
ordinary terminology of philosophy, and to comment on the curious 
unintelligibility which hangs about his frequent outpourings of fervid 
language, limits of space oblige me to restrict myself to those points, 


* Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, vol. i. p. 670. New edition, 1847. 
5 At Glasgow in 1856. 
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the discussion of which may help to enlighten the public in respect 
of matters of more importance than the competence of my Mentor for 
the task which he has undertaken. 

I am not sure when the employment of the word Law, in the 
sense in which we speak of laws of nature, commenced, but examples 
of it may be found in the works of Bacon, Descartes, and Spinoza. 
Bacon employs ‘ Law’ as the equivalent of ‘Form,’ and I am in- 
clined to think that he may be responsible for a good deal of the 
confusion that has subsequently arisen; but I am not aware that the 
term is used by other authorities, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in any other sense than that of ‘rule’ or ‘definite order’ 
of the coexistence of things or succession of events in nature. 
Descartes speaks of ‘régles, que je nomme les lois de la nature.’ 
Leibnitz says ‘loi ou régle générale,’ as if he considered the terms 
interchangeable. 

The Duke of Argyll, however, affirms that the ‘law of gravita- 
tion’ as put forth by Newton was something more than the state- 
ment of an observed order. He admits that Kepler’s three laws 
‘were an observed order of facts and nothing more.’ As to the law 
of gravitation, ‘it contains an element which Kepler’s laws did not 
contain, even an element of causation, the recognition of which 
belongs to a higher category of intellectual conceptions than that 
which is concerned in the mere observation and record of separate 
and apparently unconnected facts.’ There is hardly a line in these 
paragraphs which appears to me to be indisputable. But, to confine 
myself to the matter in hand, I cannot conceive that any one who 
had taken ordinary pains to acquaint himself with the real nature of 
either Kepler’s or Newton’s work could have written them. That the 
labours of Kepler, of all men in the world, should be called ‘ mere 
observation and record,’ is truly wonderful. And any one who will 
look into the Principia, or the Oftics, or the Letters to Bentley, 
will see, even if he has no more special knowledge of the topics 
discussed than I have, that Newton over and over again insisted that 
he had nothing to do with gravitation as a physical cause, and that 
when he used the terms attraction, force, and the like, he employed 
them, as he says, ‘ mathematicé’ and not ‘ physiceé.’ 


How these attractions [of gravity, magnetism, and electricity] may be per- 
formed, I do not here consider. What I call attraction may be performed by 
impulse or by some other means unknown to me. I use that word here to signify 
only in a general way any force by which bodies tend towards one another, what- 
ever be the cause.§ 

According to my reading of the best authorities upon the history 
of science, Newton discovered neither gravitation, nor the law of 
gravitation; nor did he pretend to offer more than a conjecture as 
to the causation of gravitation. Moreover, his assertion that the 


6 Optics, query 31. 
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notion of a body acting where it is not, is one that no competent 
thinker could entertain, is antagonistic to the whole current con- 
ception of attractive and repulsive forces, and therefore of ‘the 
attractive force of gravitation.’ What, then, was that labour of 
unsurpassed magnitude and excellence and immortal influence 
which Newton did perform? In the first place, Newton defined 
the laws, rules, or observed order of the phenomena of motion, 
which come under our daily observation, with greater precision than 
had been before attained; and, by following out with marvellous 
power and subtlety the mathematical consequences of these rules, 
he almost created the modern science of pure mechanics. In the 
second place, applying exactly the same method to the explication 
of the facts of astronoiny as that which was applied a century and a 
half later to the facts’ of geology by Lyell, he set himself to solve the 
following problem. Assuming that all bodies, free to move, tend to 
approach one another as the earth and the bodies on it do; assuming 
that the strength of that tendency is directly as the mass and in- 
versely as the squares of the distances; assuming that the laws of 
motion, determined for terrestrial bodies, hold good throughout the 
universe ; assuming that the planets and their satellites were created 
and placed at their observed mean distances, and that each received 
a certain impulse from the Creator, will the form of the orbits, the 
varying rates of motion of the planets, and the ratio between thuse 
rates and their distances from the sun which must follow by mathe- 
matical reasoning from these premisses, agree with the order of 
facts determined by Kepler and others, or not? 

Newton, employing mathematical methods which are the admira- 
tion of adepts, but which no one but himself appears to have been able 
to use with ease, not only answered this question in the affirmative, 
but stayed not his constructive genius before it had founded modern 
physical astronomy. 

The historians of mechanical and of astronomical science appear to 
be agreed that he was the first person who clearly and distinctly put 
forth the hypothesis that the phenomena comprehended under the 
general name of ‘gravity’ follow the same order throughout the 
universe, and that all material bodies exhibit these phenomena ; so 
that in this sense, the idea of universal gravitation may, doubtless, 
be properly ascribed to him. 

Newton proved that the laws of Kepler were particular conse- 
quences of the laws of motion and the law of gravitation—in other 
words, the reason of the first lay in the two latter. But to talk of 
the law of gravitation, alone, as the reason of Kepler’s laws, and 
still more as standing in any casual relation to Kepler’s laws, is 
simply a misuse of language. It would really be interesting if 
the Duke of Argyll would explain how he proposes to set about 
showing that the elliptical form of the orbits of the planets, the 
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constant area described by the radius vector, and the proportionality 
of the squares of the periodic times to the cubes of the distances 
from the sun, are either caused by the ‘force of gravitation’ or 
deducible from the ‘law of gravitation.’ I conceive that it would be 
about as apposite to say that the various compounds of nitrogen with 
oxygen are caused by chemical attraction and deducible from the 
atomic theory. 


Newton assuredly lent no shadow of support to the modern pseudo- 
scientific philosophy which confounds laws with causes. I have not 
taken the trouble to trace out this commonest of fallacies to its first 
beginning; but I was familiar with it in full bloom, more than 
forty years ago, in a work which had a great vogue in its day—the 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation—of which the first 
edition was published in 1844. 

It is full of apt and forcible illustrations of pseudo-scientific 
realism. Consider, for example, this gem serene. When a boy who 
has climbed a tree looses his hold of the branch, ‘the law of gravita- 
tion unrelentingly pulls him to the ground, and then he is hurt,’ 
whereby the Almighty is quite relieved from any responsibility for 
the accident. Here is the ‘law of gravitation’ acting as a cause, in 
a way quite in accordance with the Duke of Argyll’s conception of it. 
In fact, in the mind of the author of the Vestiges, ‘laws’ are exis- 
tences intermediate between the Creator and his works, like the 
‘ideas’ of the Platonisers or the Logos of the Alexandrians.? I may 
cite a passage which is quite in the vein of Philo: — 


We have seen powerful evidences that the construction of this globe and its 
associates ; and, inferentially, that of all the other globes in space, was the result, 
not of any immediate or ‘personal exertion on the part of the Deity, but of natural 
laws which are the expression of his will. What is to hinder our supposing that 
the organic creation is also a result of natural laws which are in like manner an 
expression of his will? (p. 154, Ist edition.) 


And creation ‘operating by law’ is constantly cited as relieving 
the Creator from trouble about insignificant details. 

I am perplexed to picture to myself the state of - mind which 
accepts these verbal juggleries. It is intelligible that the Creator 
should operate according to such rules as he might think fit to lay 
down for himself (and therefore according to law); but that would 
leave the operation of his will just as much a direct personal act as 
it would be under any other circumstances. I can also understand 
that (as in Leibnitz’s caricature of Newton’s views) the Creator might 
have made the cosmical machine, and, after setting it going, have 
left it to itself till it needed repair. But then, by the supposition, 
his personal responsibility would have been involved in all that it 


™The author recognises this in his ‘ Explanations.’ 
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did, just as much as a dynamiter is responsible for what happens 
when he has set his machine going and left it to explode. 

The only hypothesis which gives a sort of mad consistency to 
the Vestigiarian’s views is the supposition that laws are a kind of 
angels or demiurgoi, who, being supplied with the Great Architect’s 
plan, were permitted to settle the details among themselves. Ac- 
cepting this doctrine, the conception of royal laws and plebeian laws, 
and of these more than Homeric contests in which the big laws 
‘wreck’ the little ones, becomes quite intelligible. And, in fact, the 
honour of the paternity of those remarkable ideas which come into 
full flower in the preacher’s discourse, must, so far as my imperfect 
knowledge goes, be attributed to the author of the Ves¢iges. 

But the author of the Vestiges is not the only writer who is 
responsible for the current pseudo-scientific mystifications which 
hang about the term ‘law’. When I wrote my paper about 
‘Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Realism,’ I had not read a work by 
the Duke of Argyll, Zhe Reign of Law, which, I believe, has 
enjoyed, possibly still enjoys, a wide spread popularity. But the 
vivacity of the Duke’s attack led me to think it possible that criti- 
cisms directed elsewhere might have come home to him. And, in 
fact, I find that the second chapter of the work in question, which 
is entitled ‘ Law; its definitions,’ is, from my point of view, a sort of 
‘summa’ of pseudo-scientific philosophy. It will be worth while to 
examine it in some detail. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the author of the Reign 
of Law admits that ‘law,’ in many cases, means nothing more than 
the statement of the order in which facts occur, or, as he says, ‘an 
observed order of facts’ (p. 66). But his appreciation of the value 
of accuracy of expression does not hinder him from adding, almost 
in the same breath, ‘In this sense the laws of nature are simply 
those facts of nature which recur according to rule’ (p. 66). Thus 
‘laws,’ which were rightly said to be the statement of an order of 
facts in one paragraph, are declared to be the facts themselves in 
the next. 

We are next told that, though it may be customary and permis- 
sible to use ‘law’ in the sense of a statement of the order of facts, 
this is a low use of the word; and indeed, two pages further on, the 
writer, flatly contradicting himself, altogether denies its admissibility. 

An observed order of facts, to be entitled to the rank of a law, must be an 
order so constant and uniform as to indicate necessity, and necessity can only arise 
out of the action of some compelling force (p. 68). 

This is undoubtedly one of the most singular propositions that 
I have ever met with in a professedly scientific work, and its rarity 
is embellished by another direct self-contradiction which it implies. 
For on the preceding page (67), when the Duke of Argyll is speaking 
of the laws of Kepler, which he admits to be laws, and which are 
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types of that which men of science understand by ‘laws,’ he says 
that they are ‘simply and purely an order of facts.’ Moreover he 
adds: ‘A very large proportion of the laws of every science are laws 
of this kind and in this sense.’ 

If, according to the Duke of Argyll’s admission, law is understood, 
in this sense, thus widely and constantly by scientific authorities, 
where is the justification for this unqualified assertion that such 
statements of the observed order of facts are not ‘entitled to the 
rank’ of laws? 

But let us examine the consequences of the really interesting pro- 
position I have just quoted. I presume it is a law of nature that 
‘a straight line is the shortest distance between the points.’ This 
law affirms the constant association of a certain fact of form with a 
certain fact of dimension. Whether the notion of necessity which 
attaches to it hasan @ priori or an @ fostertori origin is a question 
not relevant to the present discussion. But I would beg to be in- 
formed, if it is necessary, where is the ‘ compelling force’ out of 
which the necessity arises; and further, if it is not necessary, 
whether it loses the character of a law of nature ? 

I take it to be a law of nature, based on unexceptionable evidence, 
that the mass of matter remains unchanged, whatever chemical or 
other modifications it may undergo. ‘This law is one of the founda- 
tions of chemistry. But it is by no means necessary. It is quite 
possible to imagine that the mass of matter should vary according 
to circumstances, as we know its weight does. Moreover, the deter- 
mination of the ‘ force’ which makes mass constant (if there is any in- 
telligibility in that form of words) would not, so far as I can see, 
confer any more validity on the law than it has now. 

There is a law of nature, so well-vouched by experience, that all 
mankind, from pure logicians in search of examples, to parish sextons 
in search of fees, confide in it. This is the law that ‘all men are 
mortal.’ It is simply a statement of the observed order of facts 
that all men sooner or later die. I am not acquainted with any law 
of nature which is more ‘constant and uniform’ than this. But 
will any one tell me that death is ‘necessary? Certainly there is 
no @ priori necessity in the case, for various men have been imagined 
to be immortal. And I should be glad to be informed of any ‘ neces- 
sity’ that can be deduced from biological considerations. It is 
quite conceivable, as has recently been pointed out, that some of 
the lowest forms of life may be immortal, after a fashion. However 
this may be, I would further ask, supposing ‘ail men are mortal’ to 
be areal law of nature, where and what is that to which, with any 
propriety, the title of ‘compelling force’ of the law can be given? 

On p. 69, the Duke of Argyll asserts that the law of gravitation 
‘is a law in the sense, not merely of a rule, but of a cause.’ But this 
revival of the teaching of the Vestiges has already been examined 
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and disposed of; and when the Duke of Argyll states that the ‘ ob- 
served order,’ which Kepler had discovered, was simply a necessary 
consequence of the force of ‘gravitation,’ I need not recapitulate 
the evidence which proves such a statement to be wholly falla- 
cious. But it may be useful to say once more that, at this present 
moment, nobody knows anything about the existence of a force of 
gravitation apart from the fact; that Newton declared the ordinary 
notion of such force to be inconceivable; that various attempts 
have been made to account for the order of facts we call gravitation, 
without recourse to the notion of attractive force; that, if such a 
force exists, it is utterly incompetent to account for Kepler’s laws, 
without taking into the reckoning a great number of other con- 
siderations ; and, finally, that all we know about the ‘force’ of 
gravitation, or any other so-called ‘force,’ is that it is a name for 
the hypothetical cause of an observed order of facts. 

Thus, when the Duke of Argyll says: ‘ Force, ascertained accord- 
ing to some measure of its operation—this is indeed one of the 
definitions, but only one, of a scientific law’ (p. 71), I reply that it 
is a definition which must be repudiated by every one who possesses 
an adequate acquaintance with either the facts, or the philosophy, 
of science and relegated to the limbo of pseudo-scientific fallacies. 
If the human mind had never entertained this notion of ‘ force,’ nay, 
if it substituted bare invariable succession for the ordinary notion of 
causation, the idea of law, as the expression of a constantly observed 
order, which generates a corresponding intensity of expectation in 
our minds, would have exactly the same value, and play its part in 
real science, exactly as it does now. 

It is needless to extend further the present excursus on the origin 
and history of modern pseudo-science. Under such high patronage 
as it has enjoyed, it has grown and flourished, until, now-a-days, it is 
becoming somewhat rampant. It has its weekly ‘ Ephemerides,’ in 
which every new pseudo-scientific mare’s-nest is hailed and belauded 
with the unconscious unfairness of ignorance; and an army of 
‘reconcilers,’ enlisted in its service, whose business seems to be to 
mix the black of dogma and the white of science into the neutral 
tint of what they call liberal theology. 

I remember that, not long after the publication of the Vestiges, a 
shrewd and sarcastic countryman of the author defined it as ‘ cauld 
kail made het again.’ A cynic might find amusement in the reflec- 
tion that at the present time, the principles and the methods of the 
much-vilified Vestigiarian are being ‘ made het again;’ and are not 
only ‘echoed by the dome of St. Paul’s,’ but thundered from the 
castle of Inverary. But my turn of mind is not cynical, and I can 
but regret the waste of time and energy bestowed on the endeavour 
to deal with the most difficult problems of science, by those who 
have neither undergone the discipline, nor possess the information, 
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which are indispensable to the successful issue of such an enter- 
prise. 

I have already had occasion to remark that the Duke of Argyll’s 
views of the conduct of controversy are different from mine; and 
this much-to-be-lamented discrepancy becomes yet more accentuated 
when the Duke reaches biological topics. Anything that was good 
enough for Sir Charles Lyell, in his department of study, is certainly 
good enough for me in mine; and I by no means demur to being 
pedagogically instructed about a variety of matters with which it 
has been the business of my life to try to acquaint myself. But the 
Duke of Argyll is not content with favouring me. with his opinions 
about my own business ; he also answers for mine ; ‘and; at that point, 
really the worm must turn. I am told that ‘no one knows better 
than Professor Huxley’ a variety of things which I really do not 
know ; and I am said to be a disciple of that ‘ Positive Philosophy’ 
which I have, over and over again, publicly repudiated in language 
which is certainly not lacking in intelligibility, whatever may be 
its other defects. 


















































Iam told that I have been amusing myself with a ‘ metaphysical 
exercitation or logomachy’ (may I remark incidentally that these 
are not quite convertible terms?), when, to the best bf my belief, J 
have been trying to expose a process of mystification;; based. upen | the 
use of scientific language by writers who exhibit nd sign of scientific 
training, of accurate scientific knowledge, or of clear ideas respecting 
the philosophy of science, which is doing very serious harm to ‘the 
public. Naturally enough, they take the lion’s skin of ,scientific 
phraseology for evidence that the voice which issues from beneath it 
is the voice of science, and I desire to relieve them from the conse- 
quences of their error. 

The Duke of Argyll asks, apparently with sorrow that it should 
be his duty to subject me to reproof :— 












































What shall we say of a philosophy which confounds the organic with the 
inorganic, and, refusing to take note ofa difference so profound, assumes to explain 
under one common abstraction, the movements due;to gravitation’ and! jthe move- 
ments due to the mind of man? ° ; 














To which I may fitly reply by another question’: ‘What shall we say 
to a. controversialist who attributes to the ' subject’ of his attack 
opinions which are notoriously not his; and expresses himself in such 
a manner that it is obvious he is unacquainted with even the rudi- 
ments of that knowledge which: is necessary to the discussion into 
which he has rushed ? 

What line of my writing can the Duke of Argyll produce’ which 
confounds the organic with the inorganic ? 

As to the latter half of the paragraph, I have to confess.a doubt 
whether it has any definite'meaning: But I imagine’-that the Duke 
is alluding to my assertion that the law: of gravitation! is :nowise 
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‘suspended’ or ‘defied’ when a man lifts his arm; but that, under 
such circumstances, part of the store of energy in the universe 
operates on the arm at a mechanical advantage as against the opera- 
tion of another part. I was simple enough to think that no one who 
had as much knowledge of physiology as is to be found in an elemen- 
tary primer, or who had ever heard of the greatest physical general- 
jsation of modern times—the doctrine of the conservation of energy— 
would dream of doubting my statement; and I was further simple 
enough to think that no one who lacked these qualifications would 
feel tempted to charge me with error. It appears that my simplicity 
is greater than my powers of imagination. 

The Duke of Argyll may not be aware of the fact, but it is never- 
theless true, that when a man’s arm is raised, in sequence to that 
state of consciousness we call a volition, the volition is not the im- 
mediate cause of the elevation of the arm. On the contrary, that 
operation is effected by a certain change of form, technically known 
as ‘contraction’ in sundry masses of flesh, technically known as 
muscles, which are fixed to the bones of the shoulder in such a 
manner that, if these muscles contract, they must raise the arm. Now 
each of: these muscles is a machine, {n a certain sense, comparable ’to 
one of the donkey-engines of a steamship, but more complete, inas- 
much as the source of its ability to change.its form, or contract, lies 
within itself. Every’ time that, by contracting, the musclé does 
work, such as that involved in raising the arm, more or. less of ‘thé 
material which it contains is used up, just as more or less of the fuel 
of a steam-engine is used up, when it does work. And I do not *tHink 
there is a doubt in the mind of any competent physicist or’ physio- 
logist, that the work done in lifting the weight of ‘the arm is the 
mechanical equivalent of a certain proportion of the energy set free 
by the molecular changes which take place in the muscle. It is 
further a tolerably well-based belief that this, and all other forms of 
energy are mutually convertible, and therefore that they all come 
under that general law or statement of the order of facts, called the 
conservation of energy. And, as that certainly is an abstraction, so 
the view .which the Duke of Argyll thinks so extremely absurd is 
really one of the commonplaces of physiology. But this: Review is 
hardly ‘ ah appropriate place for giving instruction in the elements of 
that sciénce, and I content myself with recommending the Duke of 
Argyll to devote some study to Book II. chap. v. section 4 of. my 
friend Dr. Foster’s excellent text-book of Physiolog y (1st edition, 
1877, p. 321), which begins thus :— 


_ Broadly speaking, the animal body is a machine for converting potential into 


actual energy. The potential energy is supplied by the food; this the metabolism 
pf the body converts into the actual energy of heat and mechanical labour... 


There is ‘rio ‘more difficult problem in"the’ world than that of the 
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relation of the state of consciousness, termed volition, to the me- 
chanical work which frequently follows upon it. But no one can 
even comprehend the nature of the problem who has not carefully 
studied the long series of modes of motion which, without a break, 
connect the energy which does that work with the general store of 
energy. The ultimate form of the problem is this: Have we any 
reason to believe that a feeling or state of consciousness, is capable 
of directly affecting the motion of even the smallest conceivable 
molecule of matter? Is such a thing even conceivable? If we 
answer these questions in the negative, it follows that volition may 
be a sign, but cannot be a cause of bodily motion. If we answer 
them in the affirmative, then states of consciousness become un- 
distinguishable from material things; for it is the essential nature of 
matter to be the vehicle or substratum of mechanical energy. 

There is nothing new in all this. I have merely put into modern 
language the issue raised by Descartes more than two centuries ago. 
The philosophies of the Occasionalists, of Spinoza, of Malebranche, 
of modern idealism and modern materialism, have all grown out of 
the controversies whicn Cartesianism evoked. Of all this the 
pseudo-science of the present time appears to be unconscious; other- 
wise it would hardly content itself with ‘making het again’ the 
pseudo-science of the past. 

In the course of these observations I have already had occasion 
to express my appreciation of the copious and perfervid eloquence 
which enriches the Duke of Argyll’s pages. I am almost ashamed 
that a constitutional insensibility to the Sirenian charms of rhetoric 
has permitted me, in wandering through these flowery meads, to be 
attracted almost exclusively to the bare places of fallacy and the 
stony grounds of deficient information which are disguised, though not 
concealed, by these floral decorations. But, in his concluding sen- 
tences, the Duke soars into a Tyrtzan strain which roused even my 
dull soul. 


It was high time, indeed, that some revolt should be raised against that Reign 
of Terror which had come to be established in the, scientific world under the abuse 
ofa great name. Professor Huxley has not joined this revolt openly, for as yet, 
indeed, it is only beginning to raise its head. But more than once—and very 
lately—he has uttered a warning voice against the shallow dogmatism that has 
provoked it. The time is coming when that revolt will be carried further. Higher 
interpretations will be established. Unless I am much mistaken, they are already 


coming in sight (p. 339). 


I have been living very much out of the world for the last two 
or three years, and when I read this denunciatory outburst, as of one 
filled with the spirit of prophecy, I said to myself, ‘ Mercy upon us, 
what has happened? Can it be that X. and Y. (it would be wrong 
to mention the names of the vigorous young friends which occurred 
_ to me) are playing Danton and Robespierre ; and that a guillotine is 
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erected in the courtyard of Burlington House for the benefit of all 
anti-Darwinian Fellows of the Royal Society? Where are the secret 
conspirators against this tyranny, whom I am supposed to favour, and 
yet not have the courage to join openly? And to think of my poor 
oppressed friend, Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘compelled to speak with 
bated breath’ (p. 338) certainly for the first time in my thirty-odd 
years’ acquaintance with him!’ My alarm and horror at the suppo- 
sition that, while I had been fiddling (or at any rate physicking), my 
beloved Rome had been burning, in this fashion, may be imagined. 

I am sure the Duke of Argyll will be glad to hear that the 
anxiety he created was of extremely short duration. It is my 
privilege to have access to the best sources of information, and no- 
body in the scientific world can tell me anything about either the 
Reign of Terror or the Revolt. In fact, the scientific world laughs 
most indecorously at the notion of the existence of either; and some 
are so lost to the sense of the scientific dignity, that they descend to 
the use of transatlantic slang, and call it a ‘bogus scare.’ As to my 
friend Mr. Herbert Spencer, I have every reason to know that, in the 
Factors of Organic Evolution, he has said exactly what was in his 
mind, without any particular deference to the opinions of the person 
whom he is pleased to regard as his most dangerous critic and Devil’s 
Advocate-General, and still less of any one else. 

I do not know whether the Duke of Argyll pictures himself as 
the Fallien of this imaginary revolt against a no less imaginary Reign 
of Terror. But if so, I most respectfully but firmly decline to join 
his forces. It is only a few weeks since I happened to read over 
again the first articles which 1 ever wrote (now twenty-seven years 
ago) on the Origin of Species. and I found nothing that I wished to 
modify in the opinions that are there expressed, though the subse- 
quent vast accumulation of evidence in favour of Dr. Darwin’s views 
would give me much to add. As is the case with all new doctrines, 
so with that of Evolution, the enthusiasm of advocates has sometimes 
tended to degenerate into fanaticism, and mere speculation has, at 
times, threatened to shoot. beyond its legitimate bounds. I have 
occasionally thought it wise to warn the more adventurous spirits 
among us against these dangers, in sufficiently plain language; and I 
have sometimes jestingly said that I expected, if I lived long enough, 
to be looked on as a reactionary by some of my more ardent friends. 
But nothing short of midsummer madness can account for the 
fiction, that I am waiting till it is safe to join openly a revolt, hatched 
by some person or persons unknown, against an intellectual movement 
with which I am in the most entire and hearty sympathy. It is a 
great many years since, at the outset of my career, I had to think 
seriously what life had to offer that was worth having. I came to the 
conclusion that the chief good, for me, was freedom to learn, think, 
and say what I pleased, when I pleased. I have acted on that 
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conviction and have availed myself of the ‘rara temporum felicitas 
ubi sentire que velis, et que sentias dicere licet,’ which is now enjoy- 
able, tothe best of my ability; and though strongly, and perhaps 
wisely, warned that I should probably come to grief, I am entirely 
satisfied with the results of the line of action I have adopted. 

My career is at an end— 


I have warmed both hands at the fire of life ; 


and nothing is left me, before I depart, but to help, or at any rate to 
abstain from hindering, the younger generation of men of science in 
doing better service to the cause we have at heart, than I have been 
able to render. 

And yet, forsooth, I am supposed to be waiting for the signal of 
‘revolt,’ which some fiery spirits among these young men are to raise 
before I dare express my real opinions concerning questions about 
which we older men had to fight, in the teeth of fierce public opposi- 
tion and obloquy—of something which might almost justify even the 
grandiloquent epithet of a Reign of Terror—before our excellent 
successors had left school. 

It would appear that the spirit’of pseudo-science has impregnated 
even the imagination of the Duke of Argyll. The scientific imagina- 
tion always restrains itself within the limits of probability. 


T. H. Hoxey. 





A ‘FRIEND OF GOD.’ 


THERE has lately been published! a pretty little volume entitled Zhe 
Following of Christ, by John ‘1auler ; done into English by J. R. 
Morell. It is not certain that the work is by Tauler; the weight 
of authority and of probability is, it seems to me, against his being 
its author. The book has many repetitions, and a manner formal 
and sometimes tiresome of conducting its argument. Mr. Morell’s 
translation is written in an English occasionally slovenly and even 
inaccurate. Still, this little’ volume—which is cheap, let me say, 
as well as pretty—should certainly not be suffered to pass unnoticed. 
If it does not proceed from Tauler himself, it proceeds from one of 
that remarkable group of German mystics—‘ Friends of God,’ as 
they called themselves—amongst whom the great Dominican preacher 
of Strasburg lived and worked. And the contents of the little 
book, notwithstanding its forms and repetitions, are full of value. 
Therefore we may well say in this case with the /mitation,—which 
itself, also, issued from the deep religious movement felt in the 
Germanic lands along the Rhine in the fourteenth century :—‘ Ask 
not who wrote it, but attend to what it says.’ Mr. Morell’s trans- 
lation, finally, in spite of its occasional inaccuracy and sloverliness, 
is on the whole a sound and good one, with the signal merit of 
faithfully reproducing the plain and earnest tone characteristic of 
the original. 

Every one is familiar with the Jmdfation, attributed to Thomas 
a Kempis. Tauler, however, and his immediate group, are to most 
of us names and nothing more. TZauler’s History and Life and 
Twenty-five .of his Sermons, translated by Miss Winkworth, were 
published in 1857, with a preface by Charles Kingsley. The book 
is out of print and can hardly be obtained. Some of the sermons 
are interesting, but in general the book, even if obtained, will dis- 
appoint, I think, those who have been attracted to it by Tauler’s 
reputation, and to reprint it as it stands would be unadvisable. 
Much more interesting is the Zheologia Germanica, also translated 
by Miss Winkworth, a work not by Tauler himself, but by one of his 
group who shared his spirit. On this short book Luther set the 


1 By Burns & Oates, London ar 6 w York. 
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very highest value, and justly. But this book likewise is out of 
print, and scarcely obtainable. 

Its merit is of like kind with that of the book translated by Mr. 
Morell to which I now wish to Call atention. Each of the twa is an 
answer of the sincere and deeply religious German nature to the need 
felt, by itself and by others, in a time such as was the middle of the 
fourteenth century, a time of ‘famine’ (to use the words of the pro- 
phet Amos) ‘of hearing of the words of the Eternal.’ We read in 
the Following of Christ: ‘It is often said, He who suffereth a 
man to die of bodily hunger when he might have helped the sufferer, 
would be guilty of the death of that man. Much more is a man 
guilty towards souls when he letteth them die of hunger. For just 
as the soul is much nobler than the body, so much more are you 
guilty if you allow the soul to suffer hunger.’ To this hunger and 
suffering of the soul the Following of Christ is a response, but a 
response with a special character of its own. The Jmitation is 
also a response to the same hunger, but a response of a different 
character. ‘No way to life and peace. but the way of the cross!’ 
that, in sum, is the response of the Jmitation. Tauler and his 
group would have sincerely professed that they likewise adopted it; 
and yet the real and characteristic response of the ‘Friends of God’ 
and of such works as the Following of Christ and the Theologia 
Germanica is far rather this, which I quote from the first-named 
work: ‘Sin killeth nature, but nature is abhorrent of death; there- 
fore sin is against nature, therefore sinners can never have a joy.’ 
That is the negative side of the response, and its positive side is 
this: ‘They who have left sins and come to grace have more delight 
and joy in one day than all sinners have ever gained.’ 

It is the natural truth of religion and of Christianity which 
occupies these ‘ Friends of God.’ The truly natural thing is virtue, 
Christian virtue; and that it is so is proved by the peace and happi- 
ness ensuing from it. ‘It is much more according to nature to work 
virtue than vice; for virtue places nature firmly and supports it, 
while vice displaces it. A thoroughly natural man is a pure man. 
That which maketh nature impure is a faulty accident of nature and 
is not the essence of nature. But in order to be ‘a thoroughly 
natural man,’ one who ‘enters into himself, listens to the eternal 
word, and has the life full of ecstasy and joy,’ aman must ‘set aside 
all things and follow Christ. Christ is the everlasting aim of all 
men.’ 

I have mentioned Luther as a lover of the TZheologia Ger- 
manica, Luther too, some hundred and fifty years after our mystics, 
had to provide for ‘a famine of the words of the Eternal.’ Vinet 
has said with perfect truth that ‘the reformers did not separate 
morals from dogma; Calvin, the most dogmatic of them all, is the 
one who most efficaciously and most constantly preached morals.’ 
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Undoubtedly the reformers preached morals; undoubtedly, too, 
Calvin and Luther produced an immeasurably greater effect than 
Tauler and his group. But how was the effect obtained? After 
laying down the Following of Christ, 1 took up Luther’s famous 
Commentary on Galatians. The Commentary deserves its reputa- 
tion; it has clearness, force, unction. 3ut on what thought does 
Luther rest with all his weight, as Tauler rests with all his weight 
on the thought: ‘Sin is against nature; they who have left sins have 
more delight and joy in one day than all sinners have ever gained’? 
Luther rests with his whole weight on the article of ‘justification, 
that Gospel doctrine which, he says, is suavissima et consolationts 
plenissima. ‘All heretics have continually failed in this one point, 
that they do not rightly understand or know the article of justifica- 
tion; do not see that by none other sacrifice or offering could God’s 
fierce anger be appeased, but by the precious blood of the son of 
God.’ 

The article of justification has been made arid and obnoxious by 
formalists; let us take it from the mouth of this man of genius, its 
earnestly convinced and unrivalled expositor. Christ has been made 
a curse for us /—that is the point; Christ has assumed, in our stead, 
the guilt and curse of sin from which we could not otherwise be deli- 
vered, but are delivered by believing in his having so done. ‘ When 
the merciful Father saw us to be so crushed under the curse of the 
law, and so bound by it, that we could never through our own strength 
get free from it, he sent his only begotten Son into the world and laid 
on him the sins of all men, saying: ‘‘ Be thou that Peter the denier, 
that Paul the persecutor, that David the adulterer, that sinner who 
ate the apple in Paradise, that thief on the cross; in a word, be thou 
the person who has done the sins of all men; consider then how 
thou mayest pay and make satisfaction for them.’’ Then comes in 
the law and says: ‘‘I find him a sinner, and a sinner who has taken 
unto himself the sins of all men, and I see no sin besides except in 
him, therefore let him die on the cross!’’ and so the law falls upon 
him and slays him. By this transaction the whole world has been 
purged and purified of all sins, and at the same time, therefore, been 
set free from death and from all evil.’ By giving our hearty belief 
to this transaction we are admitted to its benefits. 

Here we have the Caéala vera, says Luther, the true mystery of 
Christianity—here, in the transaction just recorded. I will not now 
discuss the mistinderstanding of St. Paul which Luther’s message of 
comfort involves. I will not discuss its faults as a religious concep- 
tion. I will admit that it has been indeed a message of comfort to 
thousands, and has produced much good and much happiness. I 
will simply point out that it is mythology, and that this is daily be- 
coming more and more evident; as sheer mythology, at bottom, as 
Saturn’s devouring his children or Pallas springing from the head 
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of Zeus. The transaction between the magnified and non-natural 
man, whom Luther calls ‘the merciful Father,’ and his Son, never 
really took place ; or what comes to the same thing, its having taken 
place can no more be verified, and has no more real probability in its 
favour, than Saturn’s devouring his children or Pallas springing from 
the head of Zeus. This character of mythology is a disadvantage to 
Luther’s message of comfort now. But it was an advantage to it when 
the message was delivered. It gave to it an immense superiority in 
effectiveness over such a message of comfort as Tauler’s. The one 
leavened a group, and individuals; the other created the Protestant 
Churches. 

To the mass of those who seek religion, an element of mythology 
in it, far from being an objection, has hitherto been a recommendation 
and attraction; and they hold to this element as long as ever they 
can. Only, to moral and serious people, such as were the Germanic 
races who made the Reformation, it must be a moral mythology, and 
moreover a mythology receivable and approvable by them in the in- 
tellectual stage at which they are then arrived. The serious Germanic 
races visited by that sow/-hunger which Tauler describes, could easily 
be brought to recognise that much of the mythology presented to them 
by medizval religion, with its machinery of Virgin and saints, Pope 
and priest, was unscriptural and immoral; and that good works in the 
current ‘conception of them as ‘ fasts, pilgrimages, rosaries, vows ’— 
to adopt Luther’s list—were unfruitful. A powerful spirit who went 
to the Bible and produced from it a new and grave mythology with a 
new and grave conception of righteousness, was the man for that 
moment.  Luther’s doctrine of justification, Calvin’s doctrine of 
election, were far more effective to win crowds and found churches 
than Tauler’s Following of Christ just because the doctrines of 
Calvin and Luther are mythology, while the doctrine of Tauler is not. 
Luther’s doctrine and Calvin’s were a mythology appealing directly 
and solely to the Bible for support, and they professed, also, to deepen 
men’s conception of righteousness; they were therefore acceptable 
to thousands of serious people in the intellectual and moral stage 
of that time. They were, however, a mythology. But as such they 
enlisted in their favour those forces of imagination, wonder, and 
awe, which men love to feel aroused within them; and they enlisted 
these in an immeasurably greater degree than Tauler’s doctrine 
of the Following of Christ, which is not a mythology at all. 
Hence their immeasurably greater scale of effect and number of 
adherents. 

And so it has been ever since, up to this day. Let us confine 
our view to our own country. Hitherto an element of mythology, the 
stronger and the more turbid the better, has been a help rather than 
a hindrance to what are called religious causes. To the Calvinists, 
to the Methodists, to the Revivalists, to the Salvation Army, have been 
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the striking effects and the heavy numbers; to the Latitude Men, to 
Leighton, to Erskine of Linlathen, as to Tauler and his friends in the 
fourteenth century, action on a group merely, or on individuals. 
Men such as Butler, or Wilson of Sodor and Man, who have had far 
wider influence in our religious world than the mystics, and who 
yet at the same time were true ‘ Friends of God’ at heart, have owed 
their wide influence not to this character but chiefly to something 
else. The true grandeur of Butler is in his sacred horror at the 
thought ‘of committing the dreadful mistake of leaving the course 
marked out for us by nature, whatever that nature be;’ his reputa- 
tion is from his embarrassed and unsatisfying apologetic. The true 
glory of Wilson is his living and abiding sense that ‘sin is against 
nature, therefore sinners can never have a joy;’ his reputation is as 
the most exemplary of Anglican Churchmen. 

The immense, the epoch-making change of our own day, is that 
a stage in our intellectual development is now declaring itself when 
mythology, whether moral or immoral, as a basis for religion is no 
longer receivable, is no longer an aid to religion but an obstacle. Our 
own nation is not specially lucid, it is strongly religious, we have 
witnessed in the Salvation Army the spectacle of one of the crudest 
and most turbid developments of religion with the element of mytho- 
logy in full sway; and yet it is certain that, even amongst ourselves, 
over all which is most vigorous and progressive in our population mytho- 
logy in religion has lost or is fast losing its power, and that it has 
no future. The gross mob has ever been apt to show brutality and 
hostility towards religion, and demonstrations of this spirit we have 
often enough still. But mingled with the mere ignoble and vicious 
enmity against any discipline to raise, restrain, and transform, there 
is also in the common people now a sense of impatience and anger 
at what they think futile trifling with them on the part of those who 
offer to them, in their sore need, the old mythological religion—a 
thing felt to be impossible of reception and going if not quite gone, 
incapable of either solving the present or founding the future. 

This change is creating a situation much more favourable to the 
mystics. Whole libraries of theology have lost their interest when it 
is perceived that they make mythology the basis of religion, and that 
to take seriously this mythology is impossible. But for those groups 
and individuals, little regarded in their day, whom their heart 
prompted to rest religion on natural truth rather than on mythology, 
the hour of hearing and of well-inclined attention has at last come. 
For a long while it was heavily against them that they merely 
preached the following of Christ, instead of the article of justifica- 
tion, the article of election; now at last it is in their favour. 

Let me be candid. I love the mystics, but what I find best in 
them is their golden single sentences, not the whole conduct of 
their argument and result of their work. 4 should mislead the 
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reader if I led him to suppose that he will find any great body of li 
discourse in the work attributed to Tauler, Zhe Following of Christ, li 
which Mr. Morell has translated, of like value with the detached sé 
sentences from it which I have quoted above. But the little book © h 
is well worth reading if only for the sake of such sentences. The fe 
general argument, too, if not complete and satisfying, has an interest nm 
of its own from the natural, or, as we nowadays say, the fositive Cc 
point of view taken by the author, without regard to mythology, or P 
conventions, or shams, in Carlyle’s phrase, of any kind. hi 
For instance, the book developes the idea of following Christ, and fe 
teaches how for him who would follow Christ, poverty, both inward n 
and outward, is necessary. Christ’s is emphatically a ‘ poor life.’ Yet a 
to follow him and his life is really to follow nature, to be happy. t 
And to enter into the kingdom of heaven is really nothing else than 
this following him, this following nature, this being happy. When E 
Jesus said: ‘How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 1 


kingdom of heaven,’ this was, in our mystic’s view, but another way 1 
of saying: ‘ How hardly shall they that have riches follow me and my I 
life, live naturally, be happy.’ The life poor in external goods, as € 
Christ’s was, is therefore, concludes our mystic, the happy, natural t 
life, the life to be preferred. 

But the official and current religion interprets Christ’s words, 
as we all know, in quite another fashion, and makes him in fact 
say: ‘If you trust in riches, if you make a bad use of riches, you 
cannot enter after death into the paradise above the sky.’ Now I do 
not at present inquire whether the doctrine of our mystic is right or 
wrong, adequate or inadequate. But it is well to remark how much 
nearer, at any rate, he comes to the mind of Christ, how much more 
sincerely and faithfully he interprets it, than our official religion 
does. For undoubtedly what Jesus meant by the kingdom of God 
or of heaven was the reign of saints, the ideal future society on 
earth. ‘How hardly shall they that have riches be fit for the society 
of the future,’ was what he in fact said. One who is unfit for this 
ideal society does not follow Christ; he is also in conflict with nature, 
cannot be happy. This is the doctrine of Jesus, and our mystic has | 
rightly seized it. Jesus threw out the doctrine and left it to bear 
fruit. It has worked in many and many an individual mind since, 
and will work more and more. ‘The worldly themselves have to deal 
with it. They can free themselves from all concern about the 
paradise above the sky, but from concern about the society of the 
future they cannot. It will arrive, its beginnings are even now. 
No one yet, however, has disengaged the doctrine from difficulty, has 
so set it forth as to make it useable and serviceable; certainly our 
mystic has not. But to have rightly seized it is something. 

Christ’s sentence on riches is but a corollary from what we call 
his secre¢: ‘ He that leveth his life shall lose it, he that will lose his 
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life shall save it.’ Now the infinite progress possible in Christianity 
lies in the gradually successful applications, to doctrines like this 
secret of Jesus and the corollary from it, of what we call his epiezkeia, 
his temper of sweet reasonableness, consummate balance, wnerring 
felicity. Although the application has here not been successfully 
made, and the mystics have not made it, yet the secret and its 
corollary are unceasingly felt to have in them something deeply im- 
portant, and to be full of future; at the same time that mythology, 
like Luther’s article of justification or Calvin’s article of election, is 
felt to be passing quite away and to have no future at all. The 
mystics, then, have the merit of keeping always before their minds, 
and endeavoring earnestly to make operative on their lives, just 
that in Christianity which is not perishable but abiding. 

But I ought before I end to let our mystic, whether he be indeed 
Tauler as Mr. Morell thinks, or another, to speak for himself at more 
length than I have let him speak hitherto. I have mentioned his 
insistence on external poverty ; let us hear him on internal poverty, 
poverty of spirit, ‘a going out of yourself and out of everything 
earthly.” A man ‘must perceive and listen to the eternal word, and 
this hearing bringeth him to everlasting life.’ 

Through the outer word that men hear, they attain to the inner word, which 
God speaketh in the essence of the soul, They who have not come to this should 
hear preaching, and learn and follow what they hear or read; thus they come to 
the real truth, and to life, which is God. Evenif aman is so advanced that he 
hear the word in himself, he is yet not at all times prepared for it, for bodily nature 
cannot bear it, and a man must sometimes turn to his senses and be active; but he 
ought to direct this work of the senses to the best end. If preaching is useful to 
him, he can hear it; if an outward virtue is useful to him, he can work it; and he 
ought to exercise himself in what he recognises as the best. But this by no means 
hindereth him from hearing the everlasting word, but it furthers him to what is 
best. And heshould dropand drive out with violence all that hindereth him in 
this. Then he does as Jesus did in the Temple, when he drove out buyers and 
sellers, and said: ‘My house is a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.’ A pure heart is a temple of God; the tradesmen whom Jesus drove out 
are the worldly furniture and goods that rust in the heart and are hurtful to it. 
If now the heart: keepeth the useless thoughts and tarrieth over them, it is no 
longer a house of prayer but a den of thieves, for the evil thoughts drive out God 
from his dwelling and murder him. But the man who resisteth all thoughts that 
keep him apart from God, receiveth from God living, divine power. This inpouring 
is God’s inspeaking, and that is the life full of ecstasy and joy. 


The reader will recognise the strain of homage which from age 
to age successive generations of mystics have ever loved to uplift to 
‘the eternal word.’ I will not say that it is entirely satisfying, but 
at least it is always refreshing, consoling and ennobling. 

Whoever turns to the little volume which Mr. Morell has trans- 
lated will find plenty in this strain to give him refreshment, But 
he will find more than this, he will find sentences such as those of 
which I spoke in beginning, and to which in ending I would return ; 
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isolated sentences fitted to abide in the memory, to be a possession 
for the mind and soul, to form the character. ‘Sin killeth nature, 
but nature is abhorrent unto death; therefore sin is against nature, 
therefore sinners can never have a joy.’ They who have left sins 
and come to grace have more delight and joy in one day than all 
sinners have ever gained.’ 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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THE CLOSER UNION OF THE EMPIRE. 


THE time has surely come when there should be an end of mere 
sentimental philandering with the question of Imperial Federation, 
and when the discussion of the difficulties in the way of any practical 
action, and of plans to meet and overcome them, may well take its 
place. The continuance of a feeble agitation that shrinks from coming 
to the point is only too likely to end in gaining for the proposals of 
the Imperial Federation League the reputation of being mere fads 
apart from the serious business of life. As long as proposals are kept 
aloft on the platform at a judicious distance, unanimity will be won- 
derful ; but something more is required if they are to stand the wear 
and tear of political strife and to hold their own amid the battle of 
conflicting interests. 

Nearly every one is agreed, or at any rate professes to be agreed, 
that the closer union of the British Empire on some _ systematised 
plan giving to the several self-governing colonies a share in the 
continuous national life is desirable, yet every year makes it less and 
less probable that those communities will for any length of time 
continue to form part of the same political system. The statesman 
must be blind who refuses to read the lesson that is daily taught by 
the adoption by one colony after another of protective tariffs for 
the express purpose of shutting out the manufactures of Great Britain, 
regardless of the fact that by doing so they are stopping at its source 
the trade that constitutes the lifeblood of the mother State. The 
reason given for the policy that prompts the action is in every 
instance the same—to create and foster industries which shall render 
the colony that is wise enough to lean on protection independent of 
‘foreign,’ that is of British, supplies; and it forms a curious com- 
mentary on the imperial policy of union that finds such favour 
everywhere except in practice. ‘The utter indifference on the part 
of many colonial communities to immigration, and in some cases the 
positive opposition by the governing democracy to the introduction 
of fresh settlers to share their privileges and to lower their wages, 
tell the same tale—that it is useless to believe that colonists are 
prepared out of mere brotherly love to find homes for their starving 
kindred across the sea, however ready they may be to welcome those 
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who can bring some money in their pockets to increase the colonial 
store. 

Other causes there are in progress that tend to set the younger 
communities further away from the old country, but they are less appa- 
rent perhaps than those mentioned above, and more difficult to deal 
with in proportion as their development is gradual and obscure. The 
growing dissimilarity of all social’ relations arising out of the altered 
basis of society, and the varying effect of climate on the physical 
and moral nature of the citizens in different colonies, are in them- 
selves causes of divergence which tend to widen the gulf fixed by 
nature itself between the antipodes. It is true, that to some extent, 
the same causes of divergence exist in the United States, and that 
there, for a very limited period as yet, be it remembered, they have 
been overborne by the federal tie, binding elements apparently dis- 
similar in one national life. 

In the United States, however, apart from the fact that the 
successful experiment is only twenty years old, and that it follows 
upon eighty years of constant wrangling, wound up by the bloodiest 
civil war on record, we have the element of propinquity, which in 
some degrees softens and shades off the physical elements of climate 
and distance. In a certain sense the New-England man is a 
neighbour of his fellow-citizen who lives in Mississippi, and it is 
possible for them to meet on common ground; but in the case of 
the distant and scattered portions of the British Empire the tide 
of circumstance sets the other way. They have not a common 
origin, they have not the same laws, and in many other respects 
they are separated by social differences as wide as the oceans 
that roll between them. Canada is to some extent French, Aus- 
tralia is English, and South Africa is Dutch, and at the end of a 
hundred years hence it is difficult to believe that much common 
national feeling will be possible between a citizen of Canada with its 
social and national life based on conditions arising out of a rigorous 
climate and a six months’ winter, and an Australian accustomed to 
perpetual summer, or between a South African, a member of an 
aristocracy of colour accustomed to have all labour performed by a 
race of hewers of wood and drawers of water, and a citizen of New 
Zealand, which will by that time have developed into a democracy of 
working men. Strong will the bond of union have to be to overcome 
the centrifugal tendency of nature itself, and skilfully contrived 
the federal pact which is to call into being a national life among 
elements so dissimilar. Yet if we put these difficulties on one side 
as concerning the future rather than the present, and if we manage 
to turn the British Empire into the British Commonwealth, we are 
only on the fringe of the obstacles that beset this great question. 

It is of no sort of use to go about preaching to the British tax- 
payer that a federation of the British Empire means a continuance 
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and a development of the manufacturing supremacy of Great Britain, 
or, to adopt the expression generally used, that it will secure her a 
market in her own possessions, -for it will do nothing of the kind. 
Canada and New Zealand, to say nothing of Victoria, mean to secure 
their own markets and to compete in others, and with cheap material, 
cheap food, and cheap land, who shall say them nay? At any rate 
anything that could alter this determination, anything like free 
trade among British communities, will have to be accompanied by 
protection against the rest of the world, and will involve a recasting 
of the fiscal system, and an abandonment of cherished theories 
little dreamed of in the philosophy of its advocates. 

Neither is it wise to insist overmuch on arguments drawn from 
the bigness of the British Empire and from its wonderful growth 
and expansion, for that growth, confined as it has been almost 
entirely to the last forty years, presents some strange features that 
may well call for serious consideration. During that time the popu- 
lation of the self-governing dependencies of Great Britain has in- 
creased from three million to nine million souls, and in certain 
directions the achievements of this handful of people have been 
prodigious. They have produced gold and precious stones to the 
value of 350,000,000/. (three hundred and fifty million pounds 
sterling), they have managed to borrow in addition to this adventitious 
source of wealth 160,000,000/., and they have disposed of public lands 
to the value of 40,000,o00/. more. In all, over and above the pro- 
ceeds of the ordinary industries of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, and in addition to the vast sums granted on private 
credit, they have derived from other sources the gigantic sum of five 
hundred and fifty millions sterling (550,000,000/.), which has had 
quite as much as the protecting and fostering care of the mother 
country to do in building up that fabric of greatness that we are all 
so proud of. 

It must not be forgotten that to the production of gold and gems, 
the borrowing of money, and the lavish disposal of land, there is a 
limit which may possibly be approaching, and that the drying up 
or even the considerable contraction of these sources of revenue, both 
in the colonies and by reaction in the mother country, will create 
economical questions of the greatest importance in their bearing on 
the prosperity and development of the Empire. 

It is a poor thing, however, if we are driven to find in the mere 
size and wealth of the British Empire the best and strongest reasons 
for its continuance, and it is somewhat strange that those who base 
the strength of their cause on a sentiment should try to support it 
almost entirely by arguments founded on the material side of the 
question. This attempt to combine sentiment and business is 
doomed to failure, for unfortunately it cuts both ways; and to 
colonists the idea of union for the purpose of securing the manufac- 
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turing monopoly of Great Britain by preserving the colonial markets 
does not in any respect strike a popular keynote, and is in fact far 
more likely to make for discord than for union. 

Fortunately there are other features belonging to the British Em- 
pire more worthy of admiration, though perhaps less striking, than 
the tables of exports and imports which record the ebb and flow of 
its material wealth, or even than the long list of loans which speak for 
the enterprise of colonists and the confidence of the mother country. 

It is the true glory of England to have planted over the face of 
the world communities, growing into nations, where English ideas 
of public duty and of justice to all classes of men are the model and 
the rule of life. She has given to her children forms of government 
which, however much they may, on occasions, give only too good 
cause to the enemies of freedom to blaspheme, do however, at the 
same time, give promise of rational orderly freedom, and secure, for 
those who enjoy them, a mean between autocracy and socialism for 
the future. To have done this is surely England’s chiefest work, 
and it is one the record of which will never die though the colonies 
separate from her to-morrow, and she herself become the second 
Holland that the prophets of evil are fond of foretelling as her 
doom. To continue the good work of the establishment of rational 
freedom and peaceful development in the hope that the mother 
country may renew her youth in her colonies, and that the sober 
common sense of the English people may derive some lessons from 
kindred communities, where the great social problems which press 
for settlement in the old country are unknown, is a result that may 
be hoped for from the continued union of the British Empire ; and it is 
one from which both the mother State and her dependencies will reap 
much advantage. The material arguments upon which the advocates 
of Imperial federation rest their case will scarcely hold water. 

Possibly in certain respects the colonists would be better off as 
independent communities. Their material resources would be the 
same, and they would have an independent. national life which in 
certain respects would be an advantage to them. Great Britain 
would lose little trade, and would shake off vast responsibilities. Even 
in the matter of defence it is an open question, from the colonial 
point of view, whether the protection now afforded by the British 
fleet is not dearly purchased by the risk of being dragged into some 
ruinous quarrel about matters in which the colonies have neither 
part nor lot, while to Great Britain it is doubtful whether the assist- 
ance which might possibly, in the event of a great war, be afforded 
by her colonies compensates her for the perpetual drain that their 
defence in time of peace involves. Putting, however, the material 
arguments in favour of federation on one side, there can be no ques- 
tion that, in the true interests of humanity and for the production of 
the greatest good to the greatest number, the maintenance of the 
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united British Empire, or rather the creation of a British Common- 
wealth which shall inherit all the traditions of the English race, and 
improve and enlarge them by the joint influence of all its members, 
is a thing to be desired and to be worked for. 

There is nothing unpatriotic or disloyal to the English race in 
the proposal to substitute a number of self-governing democracies 
for the present Empire, and the glory of England and her material 
prosperity might well be as great under one arrangement as under 
the other. At any rate the tendency and drift of events is in that 
direction, for, however much words may seem to go one way, deeds 
certainly go the other. To stay the centrifugal impulse is the task 
to which all who really believe in the importance of the question 
should address themselves before it has gone too far to be arrested. 
It is not indeed that people do not talk about it enough; but amid 
all the profusion of goodwill and enthusiasm there is a steady 
avoidance of any practical measures even of the most tentative 
kind, and a determination to let things slide that causes the faith 
of many of the followers of the creed of federation to wax cold. 

Laudable attempts have been made to break through this evil 
custom. It has been proposed that, ‘as there is just now a tendency to 
give over the executive affairs of England, Ireland, Scotland, and India 
to separate ministers, so the Secretary of State might have the assist- 
ance of separate secretaries for Canada, for Australia, and for “South 
Africa. Such a step would at once secure responsible representation 
in the Imperial Government of the three great groups of colonies, and 
it might be hoped that from the first these offices would be filled by 
members of Parliament, whether in the Upper or Lower House, 
specially selected by those portions of the Empire, and if possible 
personally connected with the colonies represented.’ In other words, 
a remedy for the policy of drift is to be found in the appointment of 
more Parliamentary under-secretaries, selected not by the ministry 
of the day, but by communities who have no sort of interest in its 
existence. A very little consideration will serve to show the imprac- 
ticability of the proposal. It would not be a representation in the 
government of the country, for the function of Parliamentary under- 
secretaries being ‘ to make a House, to keep a House, and to cheer the 
minister,’ they would have neither weight nor influence in the councils 
of a ministry. It is true that permanent under-secretaries exercise 
great power, and in the case of the colonies perhaps the greatest ; but 
the first condition of this scheme provides that the under-secretaries 
would not be permanent, for if they were, what would become of their 
representative character? If they are to represent their‘colonies, they 
would have to change with every change of colonial administration, 
in which case they would be without any influence as far as the 
Imperial Government is concerned. If, on the other hand, they are 
to have any real weight with the Imperial Government, they would 
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have to be permanent, in which case they would very imperfectly 
represent the colonies. We are told, it is true, that ‘so soon as the 
Imperial Parliament becomes again Imperial in nature as well as 
name, there will be little difficulty in securing within it the repre- 
sentation, direct and responsible, of our great self-governing colonies, 
for in those days the Imperial Parliament will busy itself only with 
Imperial affairs.’ Passing by. the question whether the British 
Parliament ever was ‘Imperial’ in the sense described, and whether 
at any period of its history it busied itself only with ‘Imperial 
affairs,’ there is room for wonder whether the matter of repre- 
sentation will be quite such an easy matter as it has been supposed 
to be. Representation must mean, in some shape or other, taxa- 
tion—common duties as well as common privileges—and there will 
be more than a little difficulty in arranging for contributions from the 
colonies for such Imperial affairs as the occupation of Egypt, the 
maintenance of the Indian Empire, or the settlement of Ireland; and 
there will perhaps be still more in inducing the people and the 
Parliament of Great Britain to consent to occupy the position of a 
State Legislature, which is the real meaning of colonial representation 
if it is to be a reality and not a sham. 

It is much easier, however, to dismiss such suggestions than 
to put any other in their place. The change of the British Em- 
pire ihto the British Commonwealth will not be speedily effected, 
if, indeed, it is brought about at all, and the task will be one of 
difficulty commensurate with the magnitude of the result. Much 
will be done if anything can be brought forward that will in any 
practical way stay the centrifugal tendency that now makes for 
disruption. The proposal to improve and enlarge the office of the 
agents-general, and to create them into a council of advice for the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, has been scarcely sufficiently 
considered. It is, indeed, not likely to find much official favour ; for, 
as has been justly pointed out, it will diminish the office of governor 
of a colony to that of a mere ornamental sinecure, and will pro- 
portionately lessen the power of his masters in Downing Street. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for the time being, advised by 
the colonial ministry, would in all important matters govern the 
colony. The colonial ministry would be brought into touch with the 
Imperial Government without going through an official intermediary, 
and without having to rely on a casual ambassador who approaches 
the Secretary of State on sufferance. To some extent the change 
has already taken place, and every year makes the necessity for it 
more apparent. In any important matter involving the external 
relations of the colony—those, in fact, which are reserved for the 
Imperial authorities—it is found necessary and convenient to deal 
with the colonial minister directly. This mode of doing business is 
growing into a custom, but at present it is only adopted by favour 
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and out of courtesy. A slight altercation would convert it into a 
right, but the change, small though it would be in form, would effect 
a revolution in the relation of the colonies to the mother country. 
The people of the colonies would be enabled by it to elect in an 
indirect manner the adviser of the Crown as regards their own affairs, 
and though they would gain thereby the privilege of offering 
authoritative counsel without the power of enforcing the advice so 
given, it would still be a step in advance towards giving them, 
either as independent communities or as parts of a greater whole, 
the complete control of the matters which concern them. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, such an arrangement would fall short of representa- 
tion, but practically an agent-general or resident minister speaking 
in the name of his government to the Imperial minister would have 
more real weight on affairs than the voices of elected members 
speaking in an assembly utterly indifferent to them, and in which 
they would, numerically speaking, be completely swamped. 

Upon the further question as to whether the representative 
agents for the colonies should be formed into some council, analogous 
to the Indian Council, for the purpose of bringing joint influence to 
bear on the Secretary of State, there is room for much difference of 
opinion. It is asked with much force by many of those who are 
ready enough to see and allow the necessity for some change in the 
present position of agent-generals, what possible common interest 
the different colonies could have in the affairs of each other which 
would render their common counsel upon any particular subject of 
any value. It must be admitted that there is some ground for this 
objection, and those who put it forward undoubtedly hit the weakest 
point in the whole case for Imperial union or Imperial federation, 
and that is the complete absence of any common feeling of sympathy 
or interest among the members who are to form the future nation. 
Their knowledge of each other’s concerns at present scarcely goes 
beyond a vigorous rivalry and war of tariffs, which might even be 
less pronounced if instead of dependencies of one empire they were 
as independent communities allowed to arrange reciprocal treaties. 
The colonial council, if it did nothing else, might be a valuable 
agency for giving some practical proof that its component parts 
were all really members of one body, and for teaching the colonies 
that there were subjects on which united action carried weight. 

The arguments drawn from the supposed failure of the Indian 
Council, even if they are perfectly correct in their assumption, hardly 
apply to the council for the colonies. The Colonial Office is not the 
India Office, and it has very different task to perform, and the 
dignified ex-officials who compose the council in the one have little 
in common with the self-made politicians who would of necessity 
constitute the council of representative agents. In the case of the 
India Office, the agents of the minister are responsible for the 
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execution of the policy that he may sanction; in the case of the 
colonies the policy is in the hands not of the agents of the minister, 
but of the representafives of the people who would elect the council 
of advice. The advice of a representative agent would differ from 
that which now reaches the Secretary of State from the governor of 
a colony in being the counsel of one not responsible to the person 
he was advising, but to the people of the colony to whom he owes 
his position, and who must in the end bear the brunt of any mistakes 
made by him. 

Upon the agent himself the influence of the council could 
scarcely fail to be beneficial, bringing him, as it would, into official 
contact with others similarly situated, and teaching him that the 
affairs of the dependency he might happen to represent were not so 
important and all-absorbing as they might appear to him; while, as a 
means of promoting a unity of feeling, a colonial council would be of 
even more value than as an actual agency of government. 

There is one matter, however, in connection with the question 
of the future of the Empire which is of almost equal importance 
with the absence of any common feeling of unity between the 
members, and in the question of tariffs and the whole range of 
subjects connected with its consideration we find perhaps the most 
powerful obstacle to any practical scheme of federal union. There 
is no need to enlarge on the importance of the subject. It was with 
good reason that the German statesmen of the century paved the 
way for German unity by means of the Zollverein, and that Bismarck 
hailed the North German Customs Parliament of 1867 as the pre- 
cursor of the Empire which followed so closely on its steps. The 
whole history of the United States tells the same story. Even the 
effect that the tariff differences had in bringing about the great civil 
war ought to be a warning to convince us that in the present tariff 
arrangements of Great Britain and her dependencies we find the 
most solid and effectual bar to the hope of any lasting and permanent 
union. 

All the tariffs of the self-governing colonies differ from that of 
the mother country, and there are scarcely two framed on similar 
lines. Several—as, for instance, those of Canada, Victoria, and possibly 
South Australia—are avowedly framed on the basis of protection, with 
the object of hostile exclusion, and there are not wanting signs that 
elsewhere the same cry will find an echo in every democratic com- 
munity. In New Zealand and at the Cape of Good Hope the tariff 
rate is so heavy that in itself it might be thought to give protection 
enough, yet in the latter colony at any rate there is a strong party 
which advocates the encouragement of native manufacture by still 
heavier duties. 

In the incidence of the customs revenue throughout the Empire 
there are still greater anomalies. In Great Britain the proportion 
that the revenue bears to the imports is only five per cent., and that 
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chiefly collected from articles of drink and from tobacco; in the 
colonies it ranges from nine per cent. in New South Wales to eighteen 
per cent. in New Zealand and twenty-four per cent. in the Cape of 
Good Hope. In Great Britain the proportion borne by the customs 
revenue to the whole revenue raised by taxation is twenty-seven per 
cent.—little more than one quarter—while in the colonies it ranges 
from sixty to ninety per cent. of the gross taxation. A uniform tariff 
for the British Empire would mean in most cases a diminution of 
revenue from this source, and anecessity for the governments 
interested to raise the deficiency by some other means, which can 
scarcely fail to be more obnoxious. Whether it is possible by means 
ef a commission or a conference to thrash out the tariff question and 
to approach, at any rate, some common understanding, is well worth 
the consideration of those who have the matter of Imperial unity at 
heart. Rightly looked at, it is the very root and groundwork of the 
whole, for it is difficult to see how any sort of close union is possible 
among communities whose fiscal systems are framed for the express 
purpose of rendering them independent of the mother country and 
of each other; and it must be added that the absence of any self- 
interest, or of any natural feeling ‘of mutual convenience like that 
which prompted and led up to the German Zollverein, is in itself a 
discouraging sign that the future of the British Empire is destined to 
be shaped, on other lines, from those of the German Empire or the 
great American Federation. 

The proposition for common action between the mother country 
and her dependencies in the matter of defensive organisation seems 
at first sight to be more feasible, and to offer the best way of approach 
to the solution of the larger question. The navy of Great Britain is 
kept up to a very great extent to protect the trade of Great Britain 
and to defend her outlying possessions. It acts as the police of the 
seas, and without it the infant communities which she has called 
into being would be open to attack and capture. Nothing could be 
fairer than that those who benefit by the navy, and in whose peace 
and prosperity it is an essential factor, should contribute their share 
to the cost of its maintenance; and it is argued with fairness that the 
habit of contribution for a common object in which all were interested 
would create a feeling of unity between the mother country and her de- 
pendencies which would lead to other and more perfect developments. 

There are more difficulties surrounding the proposal than perhaps 
at first sight appear. A common fleet, to form a factor of any real 
value in national unity, would involve some form of common control 
which would be extremely difficult to arrange. Anything short of 
this would be a mere tribute paid by the colonies for the sake of a 
certain protection, over the amount of which wrangles would inevitably 
arise. 

The experience of history certainly shows that such an arrange- 
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ment carries within it the seeds of decay. If carried’ out to the 
fullest extent, England would occupy with regard to her colonies the 
same position that Athens did to hers before the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war; and, allowing for the difference between ancient 
and modern civilisation, there would be the same causes of disinte- 
gration of the Empire at work. Without going so far back in the 
world’s history, it may be useful to remember that the quarrel with 
the North American colonies arose out of a contribution levied for 
the defence of the colonies and a proposal to locate imperial troops 
in North America for colonial service, and that the dispute, with all 
its bitter consequences, had its rise only a few months after the 
colonial and imperial arms had jointly fought a glorious campaign 
carried on in a great measure at the cost of the mother country. 

In both the cases mentioned, amid the less obscure causes of 
disruption, the insolence, or perhaps it would be better to say the 
air of conscious superiority, of the imperial agents had a great deal 
to do with wounding the susceptibilities of colonists, and with keeping 
alive a feeling of bitterness which grew into hostility. However 
this may be, the experiment of some common action in national 
defence seems to be at present the direction that any practical out- 
come of the aspirations for continued national unity must take; and if 
it is not to be shortlived, the question of control must speedily follow. 

It is impossible at the same time for any one to discuss even in 
the most fragmentary way the possible future of the Empire without 
feeling disheartened by the unreality and the impracticability of the 
professions of interest which evoke the vague and imposing idea of a 
national life that is to be in some way bigger and grander than that 
which has lasted so long. The question has not yet got beyond the 
debating-club stage. No statesman either in England or the colonies ! 
has been bold enough to approach the discussion of even the most 
obvious difficulties surrounding the subject, or to suggest the smallest 
practical measure in the direction of progress. Those who- have 
made profession of their faith have done so in platform utterances 
of the most provoking vagueness, and the reason is not far to seek. 
This is the day when the people and not the rulers shape the policy, 
and the cleverest politician is he who can manage to catch and 
interpret the murmur of the vox populi, and find out which shout is 
the loudest amid the confused roar. Certainly it will be a new depar- 
ture in history if democracies are found willing to abandon their own 
interests, to make sacrifices, and to undergo privations for the promo- 
tion of the good of their rivals in pursuit of an ideal even so grand 
and lofty as the unity of the British Empire. 

JoHN MERRIMAN 
(Member of the Cape Legislative Assembly). 


1 [The writer had not seen the article by the Prime Minister of New Zealand in 
the March number of this Review.—ED. ] 





ATHLETES 


OF THE PRESENT AND PAST. 


THE most remarkable thing with regard to athleticism of all descrip- 
tions at the present time, is the continued surpassing of former 
achievements, or, as it is technically called, ‘the cutting of records.’ 

As perhaps all my readers may not be thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject, it will be as well to explain what a ‘record’ is. A 
‘record’ is doing the very best that has ever been known to be done 
in anything; and although the term is more often applied to matters 
connected with sport than to other subjects, it is not necessarily 
confined to them, and a ‘record’ may be made in every line of life. 

A man who runs a mile in faster time than, so far as is known, 
it has ever been run in before, is said to ‘establish a record’ ofthat 
time. For some while past the ‘record’ for this distance has been 
4 min. 16} sec., but recently it has been run in 4 min. 1234 sec., and 
the record was then said to be ‘ cut,’ and it now stands at the latter time. 
And so with everything else, whether in sport or in more serious 
business. Records are of two kinds—those that are reliable, and 
those about which there isa certain degree of doubt. Naturally the 


older ones are open to the greater suspicion, for it is only in com- 
paratively recent years that ‘records’ have been taken, and accounts 


kept of them, with care and precision; and so far as regards what are 
called ‘ times’—that is the time occupied in doing acertain thing— 
the means were not in existence until modern days to take them with 
the exactness that is now possible. The ancients did not possess 
watches, and no accounts whatever are preserved of whether, or how, 
they reckoned the time taken in running the various foot or chariot 
races that took place at the Olympic Games, or on other occasions. 
And long after watches were in constant use, it would have been 
impossible to register the minute fractions which are now daily noted 
by the aid of the modern chronographs. 

Since ‘records’ have been registered with methodical exactitude, 
it has been found, as was only likely, that every now and again some 
athlete has been able to surpass what has been done before in the 
various branches of sport. Particularly has this been the case in 
recent years, but the last one has been most remarkable for the 
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numerous ‘records’ which have been cut.’ Week after week some 
fresh achievement has been accomplished, and there is scarcely a 
single branch of athletics in which one or more have not been 
registered. This has been so in every description of contest, and 
has caused astonishment to the older generation of athletes, who 
have seen the performances, which they had been in the habit of 
thinking approached the marvellous, exceeded again and again. 

Does this indicate that the men of the present day are vastly 
superior in physical power to those of the past? 

Taking the modern past first into consideration, I should say 
that in the majority of cases it certainly does not; the increased 
result of their exertions being in a great measure due to the im- 
provements of the machines they use. This, however, is not always 
so; for, although in rowing, shooting, bicycling, &c., it may be, it 
can hardly be altogether so in running, cricket, jumping, &c. ; though 
even in these cases toa certain extent it is, as the improvement in 
the condition of the ground where the contests take place has some- 
thing to do with the greater performances now accomplished. 

As regards bicycling, that is an entirely modern invention, and 
the records of it have been kept with exactness almost from the 
very first. The improvements in the machinesand the increase in 
the skill of the riders for some time were equally accountable for 
the faster times in which distances were continually being per- 
formed, as everything had to be discovered as to the most effectual 
way of utilising a man’s power, and of course that was only done 
gradually. ButI am disposed to think that now almost everything 
that a man can do is known, and that the faster and faster times 
which are continually being made are principally due to the improve- 
‘ments in the machines themselves and the tracks on which they are 
used, and that little further can be expected in the way of increased 
skill on the part of the riders. It certainly cannot be that those 
who make these faster times are as a body physically stronger than 
the first exponents of the art, for it is only during the present gene- 
ration that the bicycle has been brought into use, and yet we find 
that ‘ records’ are week by week being ‘ cut. ’ 

With reference to the ancients, we know very little of the real 
performances of their athletes. It is only very occasionally that 
any of the classical historians relate details, and some of those 
are obviously incorrect. For instance, it is recorded that the 
Grecian Phayllos, with the aid of ‘ halteeres’ (dArjpes), leaped a 
distance of 55 ft. ‘ Halteeres’ were something similar to our dumb- 
bells, which the Greeks held in their hands when leaping. They 
put their arms back, and, swinging them forwards with a sudden 
motion, took the leap. There is no doubt their use enabled them 
to jump farther than theycould have done without them. ‘This has 
been proved by experience, 29 ft. 7 in. having been covered in 
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1854 by an athlete with weights in his hands, whereas the ‘ record’ 
for the long jump at the annual Inter-University sports is only 22 ft. 
10% in., which was made in 1874; and the longest distance ever 
known to have been jumped without the aid of weights is the 
‘record’ of 23 ft. 2 in., made in 1883. But, after allowing everything 
for the superior skill which the ancient Greeks probably possessed 
in the applicatiom of the power of these ‘halteeres,’ they being in 
the habit of constantly using them, it is incredible that they could 
have succeeded in jumping with them nearly double the distance 
that it has been possible to cover in modern times. 

Nearly all the performances whieh are mentioned in ancient 
history are mythical, and less definite than that last referred to; 
but occasionally we find one, such as the account of Leander swim- 
ming the Hellespont, by which we can gauge their reputed acts, and 
then we generally find them, as in this instance, what would be 
thought nothing of at the present time. Years ago Byron, writing 
of this feat, says, ‘as Mr. Ekenhead and I did; ’ and there are dozens 
of swimmers, if not hundreds, who would be ready to perform it to- 
day at a moment’s notice. The late Captain Webb some few years 
back created an immense sensation by swimming from England to 
France across the Straits of Dover—a feat infinitely greater than 
Leander’s. So far he is the only person who has ever done so, and 
his record still stands. But he lost his life in attempting to swim 
down the Niagara Rapids, a feat which has just been successfully 
accomplished by an American. Not, however, that I look upon this 
as a test of athleticism, as they were simply foolhardy attempts, one 
of which chanced to succeed when the other failed. 

Take again running, to which I incidentally alluded before. It 
would seem that our modern athletes are able to accomplish more 
than those of ancient Greece. 

The foot-races at the Olympic Games were of three lengths— 
namely, once over the course, or ‘stadion’ (arddtov), as it was called, 
and which became the unit of the Greek road measure, being 600 
Greek feet, equal to 606 feet 9 inches English, according to Dr. W. 
Smith’s comparative tables! (other authorities, however, differing 
slightly from them) ; twice over it—that is, from one end to the other 
and back again; and the third 12, 20, or 24 times over, for the 
various reports are not clear as to which it was. Taking the longest 
distance, this would only be 14,562 English feet, or just over two and 
three-quarter miles ; and yet, when the Spartan Ladas dropped down 
dead on completing this course, apparently it was not considered a 
matter of great surprise, for it was evidently thought a wonderful 
performance for an athlete to be able to run so far. Now our runners 
would make light of such a distance, and races for twenty miles and 
more continually take place. I am quite aware of the saying that 


1 Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
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‘It is the pace that kills,’ and we have no means of telling at what 
pace the competitors at the Olympic Games went—possibly at one so 
great that no person at present living could emulate; and of course 
it would be possible to use so much exertion in running a much less 
distance than two and three-quarter miles that nature could not stand 
the strain. But it is only reasonable to suppose that a Grecian 
athlete would consider the distance he had to run, and regulate his 
pace accordingly, and would not attempt to ‘sprint’—that is, to run 
at the highest possible speed—for the whole way; and I am rather 
disposed to the view that the men of the present day have greater 
physical power than the ancients. 

To return to the moderns. No matter to what branch of athletics 
one looks, with a single exception to which I will refer later on, the 
same increase in results is found as that described in bicycling. In 
running at nearly every distance have ‘records’ been recently ‘ cut;’ 
the same with rowing, swimming, cricket, &c. 

How is this to be accounted for? Training, no doubt, has 
something to do with it. The system of diet and work which 
tends most to develop a man’s muscular powers is far better 
understood now than it was in the past, and the quite recent 
past too; but there is a great deal yet to be learnt, and there 
is too much tendency, even now, to respect traditional ideas that 
have nothing but their age to recommend them. When I speak of 
the past in this connection, I only refer to comparatively modern 
times, for we know very little with certainty of the mode of training 
that the ancients resorted to—less, if possible, than we do of their 
performances. From what little we can gather, it would seem 
that the nation, wnich has not even yet quite vanished, and which 
was in full force very few years ago, that meat half-cooked developed 
strength and muscle, was accepted by some of them as a true one. 
Not universally, however; for we find that many of the Grecian 
athletes in training did not eat meat, but principally lived on fresh 
cheese and dried figs and wheat. Others consumed large quan- 
tities of pork and beef, and one, a Theban, who lived upon goat’s 
flesh, became so strong that he was enabled to overcome all the 
athletes of his time. The idea of eating halferaw meat, which was 
more particularly held by the Romans, dies very hard, but is now 
almost exploded, together with that by which men in training were 
kept in a state of raging thirst. No doubt the drinking of large 
quantities of liquids does not tend to improve one’s capacity for 
violent or sustained exertion, but that it can possibly be good to 
keep men who are living highly in a state which makes them 
feverish and irritable I cannot believe, and the number of those 
who do is continually decreasing. 

Then, again, if the men of the present are not so much phy- 
sically superior to their modern predecessors, they may, and probably 
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do, use their powers to greater advantage, for they have the benefit of 
better instruction than those received who have gone before. More 
particularly is this the case in rowing, where the ‘coaching,’ as it is 
called, is much more efficient than that in force not many years ago. 
Year after year distances are covered more quickly than previously. 
In this case it is without doubt the boats, as well as the improved 
‘coaching,’ that are to a very great extent the cause. Besides which, 
the whole system of boat-racing has undergone a change during the 
present century. For instance, as late as 1824 the mode of starting 
the boats for the college races at Oxford was to shut them up in 
Iffley Lock,? and ‘on the signal being given, the lock gates were 
opened, and the boats scrambled out as best they could. The usual 
method was for the stroke oar to stand at the bows with a boathook, 
and, when the gates were opened, to run down the middle of the boat 
on a plank or gangway, which separated the rowers on one side from 
those on the other, jump into his seat and begin to row; or else the 
stroke would push the boat out with his hands, goisig down the side 
of the boat just inside the gunwale, in which case the crew sat with 
their oars tossed.’ Then they raced up the river to the barge that 
marked the end of the course. — 

We know that the ancients had matches in their galleys and 
various other descriptions of craft, although we have no definite 
particulars of them; but when we come to modern times, there is 
scarcely more difference between the warships of the Grecians and 
our ironclads than between the racing boats of fifty years ago and 
those of to-day. A reference to statistics, however, shows the curious 
fact that in 1845, the first time that the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities rowed their race between Putney and Mortlake, which 
course they have adopted ever since, the time occupied was only 
23 min. 30 sec., the boats rowed in being inrigged skiffs. This time 
has been exceeded since boats of the present pattern have been used, 
with outriggers, sliding seats, absence of keel, and every other im- 
provement, and would not be considered so very bad even now, with 
the ‘record’ standing at 19 min. 35 sec. But this is possibly one 
of those times which are not reliable, and, even if it is correct, the 
crew may have been an exceptionally good one; and besides, so much 
more depends on the state of the elements in rowing than in any 
other sport, that, unless one knows every circumstance, mere ‘times’ 
are often deceptive. For instance, the fastest time in which the 
championship course between Putney and Mortlake has ever been 
covered by a sculler was made by a quite inferior professional one, 
who would have had no chance whatever of beating any of the best 
men, although none of them have ever been able to scull the distance 
in the time that he did: the fact being that on the day in which 


® Boat Racing, or the Arts of Rowing and Training, by E. D. Brickwood. Horace 
Cox, 346 Strand, London, 1876. 
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this ‘record’ was made everything was in favour of fast time, 
perfectly smooth water, no wind, and, most important of all, an excep- 
tionally strong tide. Although no sculler has been able to lower this 
‘record’ over the whole course, which was made in 1883, several times 
during the last year have portions of it been covered faster than 
previously, particularly that between Putney and Hammersmith. 
Here, again, outside circumstances come strongly into play; for the 
removal of old Putney Bridge, the piles of which greatly obstructed 
the tide, enables it to rush up with greater force than formerly, and 
thus of course to assist a sculler in ‘cutting a record.’ But still 
there is no doubt that boats are propelled over the water faster than 
they were. At Henley Regatta last year, race after race resulted in a 
fresh record being established. As most people at all interested in 
aquatics are aware, the course at Henley was altered on this occasion 
for the purpose of making it a fairer one for the competitors. The 
length was exactly the same as the old one, but as the boats, which 
are always rowed against the stream, were kept more out in it than 
formerly, one would have anticipated that longer time would have 
been taken to cover the course. This was not the case, however: one 
reason probably being that, under the new arrangement, the crews 
had to contest every inch of the way, whereas, under the old one, the 
inside boat had so much advantage for the last quarter of a mile that 
its occupants, if leading, could take matters comparatively easy; and 
that was the reason for the alteration being made. 

In shooting, we find that the score which was good enough to 
win the Queen’s Prize when the National Rifle Association first 
established their meeting at Wimbledon is now of no value at all. 
This is caused to a great extent by the improvement of the rifle, but 
the main reason I believe to be the knowledge that has come from 
practice. Rifle shooting was a new sport when the volunteer move- 
ment commenced. I call it a sport advisedly, for I do not cunsider 
that because a thing is followed mainly with the idea of its being 
useful, that therefore it is not a sport; besides which, rifle shooting 
is by many only indulged in for pleasure. At the first it was com- 
paratively few of the volunteers who had any previous knowledge of 
shooting, but for years past there have been butts in nearly every 
town, large or small, in the kingdom, at which practice is constantly 
going on, with the natural result that year by year greater proficiency 
is attained. 

With cricket, where phenomenal scores have recently been made, 
it can hardly be said that the machinery employed is the principal 
cause. Bats, balls, and stumps are practically what they have been 
for many years, and I do not think that on the whole there has been 
much alteration in the grounds. They may be sometimes a little 
smoother and better kept, but that is as much, or more, to the advan- 
tage of the bowler as to the batsman, and which of them has the 
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mastery depends a great deal on the state of the weather. On what 
are called ‘bowlers’ days,’ when rain has made the ground suitable 
for them to make the most of their powers, they have been as 
phenomenally successful with the ball as the batsmen have with the 
bat when the weather has been in their favour. The real reason is 
to be found in the more scientific practice of the game, and in the 
very keen competition that exists in it, causing all to use their 
utmost to excel. It may be objected that many of its followers have 
no knowledge of science as applied to cricket, and this is no doubt 
true; but, altlough they have none themselves, they see what is done 
by those that have, and learn to make use of its principles without 
thoroughly understanding them. The game has greatly changed in 
its character during the last half century, the principal cause being 
the introduction of round-arm bowling. But the round-arm bowling 
of to-day is as different from that which was first practised as that 
was from the underhand. This bowling has increased the pace, and 
enabled much more ‘break’ to be put onthe ball. ‘ Break,’ I may 
explain, is giving a twist or spin to the ball as it leaves the bowler’s 
hand, which causes it to go off at a tangent, instead of in a straight 
line, after having come in contact with the ground. Thus, bowlers 
do not aim directly at the wicket, but at some distance off, and 
endeavour to make the ball fly from the spot they hit to the batsman’s 
stumps. Balls that were simply bowled straight would never get out 
the first-class cricketers of the present day, who would play them 
from the beginning to the end of the season; but when they have a 
‘break,’ the batsman does not know exactly where they are coming. 
The Australians, who are most enthusiastic followers of cricket, have 
had a great deal to do with its altered character, the various repre- 
sentative teams that they have sent over here having taught many 
a lesson to our home cricketers. 

Let us turn to another branch of athletics, in which certainly those 
who follow it have no better means for its use than their predecessors, 
I allude to walking, more particularly to walking on the open roads ; 
for, of course, as regards doing so on tracks there is the same advan- 
tage on them that there now is for runners. For many years past, 
the favourite course for road walking, when an athlete wished to 
try his powers, has been from London to Brighton, and for a long 
time the ‘record’ was 1o hr. 52 min. A year or two back this 
was ‘cut,’ and stood at g hr. 48 min., and last year it was again 
reduced, and now stands at g hr. 25 min. 8 sec. It must also be 
remarked that this last was made under exceptionally disadvantageous 
circumstances, the weather being of the very roughest description— 
so bad that several of the competitors were obliged to retire from the 
contest. If the elements had not been so unpropitious, probably 
faster time would have been made; but no one can for a moment say 
that the roads of the country are more favourable for making it than 
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they were years ago. The reverse is the case, for, since the intro- 
duction of railways, the roads have not been attended to with the 
same care as formerly, and consequently are not in such good con- 
dition for travelling. What was done many years ago we have no 
means of knowing, as history does not tell us; but this increase in 
pace in the last few years is very remarkable. And it is not only in 
long-distance walking that there is this increase. Twenty years ago, 
a man who could walk a mile in eight minutes was considered to be 
able to do a very fair performance; but now, unless he could cover 
the distance in considerably under seven minutes, he would have no 
chance whatever of winning any prize at any athletic meeting. I am 
quite aware that many of the last generation of walkers object to the 
present style in which it is accomplished, on the ground that it is 
really a disguised form of running, and very often I agree with them. 
But it is not so in all cases; and there are many scrupulously fair 
walkers who can hopelessly beat most times made a quarter of a 
century ago, even if they cannot equal those made by the semi- 
runners of the present day. There is, however, an old ‘record’ of 
52 min. 43 sec. for a distance of seven miles that stood for some 
years, and has never been beaten by more than a few seconds, if we 
except one occasion, when it is said? to have been covered in 
51 min., which is a little singular, considering by how much those 
at other distances have been ‘ cut.’ 

When we come to consider feats of strength and agility, and to 
compare as far as possible those performed now and in earlier times, 
the advantage appears to lie with the moderns. There are really no 
definite accounts of what the ancient Greeks and Romans were able 
to do. There are many mythical ones, and even when there are any 
that may possibly be statements of facts, there is nothing to gauge 
what they may be really worth. We have a little more knowledge of 
what was done in the middle ages, but not much. For instance, 
King Teutobach of the Teutons is said * to have vaulted over six 
horses standing side by side; and another king, Olaf Tryggesson of 
Norway, according to an old chronicle of that country, was 


stronger and more nimble than any man in his dominions. He could climb up the 
rock Smalserhorn, and fix his shield upon the top of it; he could walk round the 
outside of a boat upon oars, while the men were rowing; he could play with three 
darts, alternately throwing them in the air, and always kept two of them up, 
while he held the third in one of his hands; he was ambidexter, and could cast two 
darts at once, and he excelled all men of his time in shooting with the bow, and 
he had no equal in swimming. 


What amount of skill and exertion might be required to place his 


8 4 New Book of Sports. London, 1885. 
4 4A Handbook of Gymnastics and Athletics, by E. G. Ravenstein and John Hulley. 
London, 1867. 
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shield on Smalserhorn it is impossible to say; and as we do not know 
the powers of shooting with the bow, or of swimming, that the men 
of his time had, we cannot judge of his ability from the fact that he 
excelled them; but there is nothing extraordinary in his being able 
to keep. three darts alternately in the air. Hundreds, probably 
thousands, of people at the present time could do that, and many 
professors of sleight-of-hand would play with a much larger number. 
The walking outside the boat on the oars while the men were rowing 
certainly shows that he was possessed of a good deal more than an 
average amount of agility, and it must have required a considerable 
amount of practice and power of balancing, but scarcely more than 
every rider of a bicycle must attain before he can work his machine ; 
and if inducement were offered, no doubt before many weeks were 
over, walkers on oars would be plentiful. 

With regard to King Teutobach’s vaulting feat, it is not stated in 
what manner it was performed, and therefore we can hardly judge of 
it. But the mere vaulting over six horses, if placed on convenient 
ground, is nothing, and similar feats are daily exhibited by acrobats at 
almost every circus. 

Froissart relates a story that shows ‘the hero of it to have certainly 
been very powerful, and it would be difficult to find a man of the 
present who could execute a similar act, though I have no doubt he 
could be found. The story is as follows :— 

On one Christmas day, the Earl of Foix, according to his usual custom, held a 
great feast, and after dyner he deperted out of the hall, and went up into a galarye 
of twenty-four stayres of heyght. It being exceedingly cold, the Earl complained 
that the fire was not large enough, when a person named Ervalton of Spayne, went 
down stayres, and beneth in the court he saw a great many of asses laden 
with woode to serve the house, that he went and tooke one of the greatest 
asses with all the woode, and layde him on hys back, and went up al the stayres 
into the galary, and dyd caste downe the asse with al the woode into the chimney, 
and the asse’s fete upward, whereof the Earl of Foix had great joye, and so hadde 
all they that wer ther, and had mervele of his strength. 


The joy no doubt was shared in by the poor ass, who apparently, 
as well as the wood, was devoted to increasing the size of the fire. 
It is characteristic of the times that nothing seems to have been 
thought of the cruelty to the poor beast, it not being considered 
worthy of the slightest notice. 

I stated earlier in this article that there was one branch of 
athletics in the practice of which the moderns are decidedly inferior 
to their predecessors: I refer to archery. This is now entirely followed 
as an amusement, principally by ladies, who so far back as the 
seventeenth century are said to have been fond of it, and by gentle- 
men of the country ; whereas in ancient times it was a serious busi- 
ness, and the archers were a most important portion of the armies of 
those days. The discovery of gunpowder and the introduction of 
firearms are of course the causes of its decline. Now 100 or 120 
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yards is usually the extreme distance at which shooting takes place, 
60 or 80 yards being more general; but 240 to 400 yards were once 
no uncommon ranges. Sometimes, it is true, the shorter of these is 
still used, a leading modern society of toxophilites, ‘The Woodmen 
of Arden,’ occasionally shooting for their principal prize at it, but 
not often; 200 yards—at which distance it was shot for last year, on 
the occasion of the members celebrating their centenary—and even 
180 yards—at which range they also shoot for the prize which is 
second in importance—being the more usual; and there are very few 
clubs who have contests at so great a distance as this one. 

As early as the sixteenth century an inclination was shown on the 
part of the people to discontinue shooting at the longer ranges,® and 
before then, in the reign of Edward the Third, complaint was made 
that the practice of archery was much neglected; that monarch and 
succeeding ones making various regulations insisting on its being 
followed. As the distances at which the shooting takes place are 
less than formerly, so also has the accuracy of the aim decreased, if 
we are to believe the stories that are told of the deeds of the archers 
of former times. There has always been a halo of romance around 
them, and it is impossible to separate with certainty the truth from 
the fable. Robin Hood and William Tell are heroes of our childhood, 
but there are sceptics who assert that neither ever really existed. 
Certainly the story of the latter’s adventure is told of several others ; 
as by Saxo Grammaticus of a Danish king named Harold,‘ and also of 
one Toko, and in the Wilkima Saga a similar one is mentioned. Our 
own country is not without its claimant, as there is an old account 
of how’ ‘William Cloudesle shootlng before the king,’ presumably 
Edward the Fourth, ‘clave the Wand in two’ at a distance of 400 
yards; and the king, being much surprised at the performance, told 
him he was the best archer he ever saw. Cloudesle then proposed to 
show him a more extraordinary proof of his skill, and tied his eldest 
son, a child of only seven years old, to a stake, and placed an apple 
upon his head. One hundred and twenty yards were measured from 
the stake, and Cloudesle, going to the end of the measurement, first 
entreated the spectators to be silent, and, charging his son not to 
move, turned his face from him that he might not’ be intimidated by 
seeing the arrow directed towards him. 


And then drew out a fayre brode arrowe 
Hys bow was great and longe 

He set that arrowe in his bowe 

That was both styffe and stronge 

Then Cloudesle cleft the apple in two 
As many a man might se 


5 The Book of Archery, by G. A. Hansard. London, 1840. 
6 Encyclopedia Britannica. 
« ' Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, by Joseph Strutt. 
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Over Gods forbode sayde the Kynge 
That thou shold shote at me. 


This story is not so picturesque as that of William Tell, for in 
this instance the life of the boy was risked simply as a piece of 
bravado on the part of his father, who was certainly a marvellous 
archer ; his hitting the wand at 4oo yards being a greater perform- 
ance than that attributed to Robin Hood, who is reported to have 
struck a willow twig, no thicker than a thumb, at a fourth of this 
distance. In fact, Cloudesle’s shooting at the wand was of a more 
wonderful character than at the apple, and he might well have rested 
content with that, instead of, as would be now said, ‘playing for the 
gallery.’ 

There are many games and athletic exercises that are practised 
now, which, although considered modern inventions, were in a different 
form in use among the ancients. Even lawn tennis, the most 
fashionable of them all, and the one which more than any other 
seems to have taken a permanent hold on the people of this country, 
appears to be merely a variation of a form of ball played by the Romans; 
one great difference being that with them the ball had always to be 
returned before it struck the ground—in fact ‘volleyed.’ There is no 
very definite description of it, but it would seem that, although 
there was no actual net as now, there was practically an imaginary 
one; and at the present time the Italians play a game called 
Pallone, that is probably derived from the same source. 

Further, a contest that within the last few years has had a place 
in the programme of most athletic meetings is even more directly 
one in which the ancients took part. The “tug of war’ is quite 
a modern institution, but is very nearly the same as a Grecian 
trial of strength, which appears to have been arranged in two 
ways, in one of which the only difference between it and the 
present ‘tug of war’ is that fewer persons took part in it, and that 
they stood up instead of partly sitting as they do now. In the 
other, the rope was passed over an upper branch of a tree, or through 
a hole ina high post, and the competitors took hold of the rope, 
with their backs to the tree, and tried to pull up the opposite 
side. 

Of course there is absolutely no means of judging of the relative 
powers of the ancients and the moderns in games of this description, 
any more than there is in the case of what used to be called the 
‘noble art of self-defence.’ That the ancients, especially the Greeks, 
did box, and that most savagely, we know. So far from using gloves 
to lessen the damaging effects of their blows, or even from using 
simply the power that nature and training had given to their bare 
fists, they increased this by tying strips of hard bull’s hide round 
them when clinched, and sometimes even attached nails and lead 
buckles to these, to make their blows more deadly. They also 
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usually, but not always, fought continuously until one of the comba- 
tants gave in, ‘rounds’ apparently not being to their taste. But 
aithough there seems to have been this savagery about the contests, 
it by no means follows that a ‘scientific boxer’ of the present day 
would not be able to hold his own in one, if a trial were possible. 

One more exercise of the ancient Greek athlete I will refer to, 
for while we do not practise it in the form they did, there is some 
resemblance between it and the game of skittles, which recently has 
come into fashion again, after being for many years relegated to the 
‘Good dry skittle ground’ which a quarter of a century ago was a 
frequent legend on the walls of beerhouses, and soon after that date ex- 
tinguished altogether by an edict of the police. This Grecian pastime, 
which formed one of the Pentathlon (zevtde@dov) at the Olympic 
Games, was throwing a heavy piece of cast-iron or stone, called a 
‘ diskos ’ (dfoxos), which was in shape much like the ‘ cheese’ with which 
the skittle-pins are knocked down ; the object of the Greeks being to 
propel it in acurve to the greatest possible distance. Nevertheless, 
although the object to be attained was not the same as the ‘ cheese’ 
is now used for, being more akin to the modern exercise of ‘ putting 
the stone,’ it is recognized that the origin of skittles is to be found 
here, and a fashionable social club which has been established prin- 
cipally for the purpose of the practice of this game, has taken the 
name of ‘ Diskos’ as its title. 

‘ Diskos’ is usually translated as meaning a ‘ quoit ’—Liddell and 
Scott so rendering it—but this is anerror. There is no resemblance 
whatever to the game of quoits in that of ‘throwing the diskos,’ 
neither are the instruments used alike. The statues of the Discobo- 
lus (dcozxofdd0s), or thrower of the diskos, in the British Museum 
and the Vatican, and some of which are reproduced at the Crystal 
Palace, represent the diskos, exactly as described by Lucian, in 
Anacharsis seu de Gymn., without handle, aperture, or loop, and it 
is therefore a mistake to name them ‘ Quoit players,’ as is done at 
the latter place. The object of the thrower was, as before stated, to 
propel the diskos as far as possible, and the distance to which it was 
ordinarily sent was called ‘Ta Diskoura’ (ra désxovpa), and became 
according to Dr. W. Smith, a Greek measure of length; but it 
does not seem to have been a definite one, and Liddell and Scott’s 
rendering of the expression as equivalent to the modern saying of ‘a 
stone’s throw’ is probably more correct. 

To return to the question, Are the athletes of the present superior 
to those of the past ? 

It certainly seems to me, from consideration of the various 
matters referred to, that our modern ones are decided physically 
stronger and capable of greater exertion, and also that, independently 
of that, they are able to obtain more result from their exertions 
than the ancients. This appears only reasonably to be expected. We 
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have gone forward in everything, despite the parrot cry of ‘Good old 
times ;’ and why not in the powers of our athletes? The men of the 
present day, we know, are larger than they were in bygone years, and 
therefore they should be more powerful; for it is an acknowledged 
axiom in sport that, other things being equal, ‘a big one will always 
beat a little one.’ 

But that the cause of the great and extraordinary succession of 
‘record cutting’ that has taken place recently, and, as said in the 
beginning of this article, more especially during last year, is a conse- 
quence of a large increase in the physical powers of the present 
generation, I do not believe. The power has been there before, but 
it has not been utilised. Of course the increase from that of the 
ancients to that of the moderns, which I think has taken place, 
has been gradual; and it may probably be that this increase is still 
going on, and in the course of time may show some effect. But the 
real cause of the present state of affairs is to be found, according to 
my view, when not the result of improved appliances, in the great 
revival during recent years of the interest taken in athletics, which 
has caused the schoolboy generation to commence early to develop 
their powers, and has also brought many healthgiving institutions 
in its train, such as the daily bath, which had become a thing of the 
past ; to the superior training and instruction an athlete receives; to 
the extra power which he is able to bring to bear from the accurate 
knowledge that he has of what has previously been done (and it 
must not be forgotten that he has, in many cases, an equally 
accurate knowledge of what he himself is doing at the moment, 
which has only been possible comparatively recently, since the 
chronograph has been perfected; and he is thus sometimes able to 
know that a trifling more exertion on his part, if he can only force it 
from himself, will give him a ‘record’); and last, but by no means 
least, to the severe competition which exists at the present day— 
a competition unconfined, as it was not many years ago, to one town, 
or one district, or even one country, but worldwide in its character, 
and which brings the ablest exponents in each branch of athletics in 
contact one with the other, no matter where their home, to the advan- 
tage of all. 

H. ELLIncTon. 

London Rowing Club. 
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March 3, 1899 (2 A.M.)—Home from the House. Second read- 
ing carried by a majority of over 1oo. Our illustrious leader 
literally surpassed himself in the speech with which he closed the 
debate, and when he sat down every one felt that the success of the 
Bill was assured. Well, the struggle has been a long and obstinate 
one, and we, the old and faithful supporters of the policy which seems 
at last within sight of victory, have indeed good reason to rejoice. 
For years we have laboured in Parliament, on the platform, in the 
press, to indoctrinate the people with the principles now about to 
prevail. For months we have borne the brunt of the hottest electoral 
conflict ever waged in this country, and stemmed manfully the fiercest 
and foulest tide of obloquy that ever threatened a politician’s foot- 
hold. And now-——now the victory is as good as won. It is beyond 
a doubt that ere many weeks are past the Quinquennial Bill will have 
become law. The Quinquennial Bill! Yes, the style and title of the 
measure will rather puzzle the future student of English history when 
he first meets with it in connection with the furious strife which it 
has aroused. I can imagine it bothering the New Zealander not a 
little. ‘That is, of course, supposing him to have already met in his 
historical studies with the Triennial Act and the Septennial Act, and 
to have noted that the promotion and passing of both those statutes, 
though attended with a certain amount of political controversy, pro- 
duced nothing like the convulsion with which the country has been 
rent in the fight over this Bill. He will no doubt wonder how it 
came about that, though the duration of Parliaments could be limited 
to three and again extended to seven years without very profoundly 
agitating the country, the proposal, as he will at first assume it to be, 
to fix that period at five years had so disturbing an effect. But 
when that New Zealander has been informed by his ‘coach’ that 
the Quinquennial Act takes its name not from the periods for which 
Parliaments are to exist but from the intervals at which they are to 
assemble, our inquiring young Australasian will perhaps begin to get a 
glimmering of the truth. If in point of intelligence he be a fairly 
typical specimen of the highly developed race, as no doubt it will 
then be, to which he belongs, he will at once perceive that the difference 
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in political significance between these two meanings of the word 
Quinquennial as applied to a Bill of this kind is no unimportant one. 
It is to be hoped that his tutor will succeed in conveying to him a 
fairly correct notion—completely adequate it cannot be—of the events 
which have led to this new departure, as I suppose we must call it, in 
English political history. 

March 31.—As I anticipated, the Bill is going through Committee 
with perfect ease. The neck of the opposition to it seems broken; 
and the Old Radicals, who curiously enough are now the only genuine 
upholders of the present system, are fighting without any heart. We 
expect the Report stage of the Bill by the end of next week at latest. 

April 15.—Third reading agreed to last night without a division, 
the Opposition being too dispirited to challenge the Speaker’s declara- 
tion that the Ayes had it. What acollapse! And what a victory! 
Now that its full accomplishment is so near, I begin, as a good 
citizen should, to feel a tremor or two of doubt. Is it for the best? 
But why ask that question of the inevitable? If ever in the world’s 
history any measure has demonstrated its own necessity, it is this. 

April 16.—Bill read a first time in the Lords, and second read- 
ing fixed for the 1st of May. No one can say that the nation 
has acted precipitately. It is just ten years ago to-day that the 
Royal assent was given to the Bill for the disfranchisement of Ireland, 
and it will be eight years on Monday next since we passed the Act 
which enables us to readmit Irish representatives by sessional resolu- 
tion of the House—a compromise worthy, as we all agreed at the time, 
of the best traditions of English statesmanship. That resolution— 
except of course for the two sessions of the Imperial Parliament six 
and five years ago, during which the brief and disastrous experiment 
of Home Rule was being tried in Dublin—has been regularly re- 
newed. Ever since the Battle of Trim and the rout of the Nationalist 
army and party in Ireland, we have readmitted Irish revresenta- 
tives to the House under this sessional order almost as a matter of 
course. In common justice, in fact, it had to be done. Over two 
years of relief from the presence of the Irish proved to demonstra- 
tion that palaver in Parliament has no special nationality. The 
vacuum created by the expulsion of the Irish members did not 
remain a vacuum for twenty-four hours. English, Scotch, and 
Welsh garrulity poured into it as water would pour in through a 
hole in a diving-bell. Since then, what experiment has not been 
tried to check chatter and promote work! First there was ‘the 
fifteen minutes rule.’ Ah! how well I remember the high ex- 
pectations with which we added that to the standing orders, and 
the douche of cold water that poor old Tommy Noddings threw over 
our ardour. ‘What do you think will be the average length of 
debates, now, Tommy?’ one of us asked him. ‘Fifteen minutes a 

peech,’ growled the dear old boy; ‘that’s four speeches an hour. 
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Fours in six hundred and seventy, or, to be very liberal, say fours in 
six hundred. Come, you can do that sum for yourselves.’ Poor old 
Tommy! It wasn’t quite so bad as that, but he was nearer the mark 
than we were by a good deal. It got to be more like a hundred and 
fifty hours, than a hundred, did the ‘average length of debate;’ and 
at last the four score or so of ministers and silent members found 
the state of things intolerable. Well, then we tried applying the 
closure regularly night after night, and with that we just managed 
to get along for a little while until at last the members who had 
been long waiting their turn to speak; and had found themselves 
repeatedly shut out, would stand it no longer and refused to vote for 
putting the question. Motions for the closing of debates were lost 
again and again, and at last ministers endeavoured in despair to pass 
a rule for the ‘automatic closure’ of every debate of one evening’s 
duration. Then came the revolt, the defeat, the dissolution, the 
general election, the cry of ‘No Gag,’ the rout of the ministerialists, 
and the return of a Parliament pledged to ‘abolish all unconstitutional 
restraints on the expression of national opinion by the duly delegated 
representatives of the nation.’ They made short work of the pro- 
posal of automatic closure, and repealed the fifteen minutes rule in 
the first week of the session. It is true that they afterwards had to 
pass a ten minutes rule on their own account; only as there were 
nearly thirty per cent. more talkers in this Parliament than in the 
previous one, the new rule came to much the same as the old. But 
‘when the tale of bricks is doubled Moses is at hand.’ The country 
owes much to the last Parliament; for its six years’ life of incessant 
babble gradually built up that solid Fifth Party throughout the 
country, that party of Sense and Business, pledged to the suppres- 
sion, or virtual suppression, of Parliamentary institutions which is 
now on the eve of its final triumph. Of course we owe something to 
good luck. What conquerors have not? Fate favoured us in the 
Indian Mutiny of last year. The spectacle of a House of Commons 
not fiddling but chattering, making not even music but mere 
noise, while the Empire was blazing disgusted and, what is better still, 
alarmed the people; and our illustrious chief, seeing his opportunity 
and suddenly transferring the whole of his influence to the anti- 
Parliamentary side, must have the remaining credit of the achieve- 
ment. He caught the constituencies ‘on the hop’ as the boys say, 
and they gave him his mandate to pass a Quinquennial Bill, almost 
before they had time to think about it. 

April 28.—A new and unexjected move impending in the 
Lords. The Duke of Inverlochy intends on the motion for the 
second reading to propose an amen|ment exempting the House of 
Lords from the operation of the Bill. 1 con’ess I have a good deal 
of sympathy with it, but it would of coure be impossible for ministers 
to accept it. It would set up the democratic back at once, and 
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provoke the cry—unreasonable perhaps, but still plausible—that we 
are proposing, not simply to delegate authority conferred by and held 
in trust for the people to certain designated persons for a fixed term 
of years, but to hand it over toa non-elective and irresponsible body. 

May z.—The Bill was read a second time last night in the Lords 
without a division, the Duke consenting, at the strong instance of 
ministers, to withdraw his amendment. His speech, however, was a 
most powerful and, to me at least, a most convincing one. He 
began by asking what, according to the admissions of its authors 
themselves, were the arguments by which the Bill was being pressed 
upon Parliament, and he went on to point out in detail that not one 
of these arguments was applicable to the Upper House. The Lords, 
he contended, neither chattered nor wrangled, nor obstructed, nor 
bandied the public welfare to and fro like a shuttlecock between the 
battledores of party. They have no local intrigues to promote, no 
sectional crotchets to air, no private axes to grind. Individually 
considered, they have the faults with which God and nature marred 
them, but none of those artificial failings which are the offspring of 
political circumstances. They are exposed to none of the influences 
which make men prigs, or pedants, or busybodies, or time-servers. 
They are under no factitious temptation to meddle in unwise law- 
making, and have only the natural weaknesses of humanity to dis- 
incline them to the acceptance of such wise laws as may be proposed 
to them. On the latter score they are and ever have been entitled, 
even by the admissions of their adversaries, to a high degree of credit. 
It is allowed that they approach all questions of new legislation, if 
not without some bias of class interest and caste prejudice, yet on 
the whole with an openness of mind and an independence of criticism 
to which the average member of the House of Commons is a total 
stranger; and their mode of discussing such questions has long been 
of such a character as puts the wordy and irrelevant bickerings of 
the popular chamber to signal shame. The Duke went on to argue that 
the Lords should at least remain in session as a consultative body, 
and discharge the functions which it was proposed to entrust to 
the reconstituted Privy Council under the Bill—a provision of the 
measure on which he looked, he said, with considerable distrust. His 
speech was certainly an admirable one, and Lord Paddington’s reply, 
I thought, weak. The general feeling of the House was distinctly 
in the Duke’s favour, and I don’t feel at all sure that he would not 
have won if he had gone to a division. But the pressure upon him 
to withdraw was too strong. 

May 3.—Curious the indirect support which so many of the 
newspapers give to the Duke’s speech this morning. Even those 
which do not exactly commit themselves to the advocacy of his pro- 
posal to allow the House of Lords to remain in session, insist that 
the body, whatever it be, to which ministers are in future to submit 
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their legislative plans, should be a publicly deliberative instead of a 
privately consultative body. They are strangely unanimous in their 
dislike to the idea of having the public discussion of all proposed 
measures carried on in the newspapers alone. Their diffidence is really 
touching ; but what does it mean? Is it the critic’s natural shrink- 
ing from initiative? Or is it mere profe:sional anxiety about 
‘subjects’? Vous verrons. Meanwhile, how humorous a revenge 
has the whirligig of time brought round! Some of the noisiest 
vociferants for the abolition of the House of Lords a dozen years ago 
are now compelled to look respectfully on at, if not to take actual part 
in, a serious national debate on the question whether that House 
ought not to be expressly exempted from an abolition scheme. The 
legislative chamber which has so often meditated its brother’s 
destruction now lies prostrate, and might well address its intended 
victim in the sullenly submissive words of Edmund: ‘The wheel is 
come full circle; I am here.’ 

May 4.—Quite a warm argument at dinner last night with young 
Pencuick on the functions of journalism under the new régime. He 
contended strongly that though its political criticisms were not 
without their value under the present Parliamentary system, it 
would yet be most unsafe to constitute the newspaper the sole repre- 
sentative of the interests of the public, as concerned with the wisdom 
of legislation and with administrative efficiency. It was a duty, he 
maintained, for which the press was totally unfit. My answer, pui as 
delicately as I could put it, was in effect that my young friend was 
speaking of the press as it is and not as it might and will be. The 
press, I said, was not wanting either in ability or common sense ; all 
it Jacked was independence and reflection. Its conductors and pro- 
fessional contributors merely required time to think and liberty to 
speak. At present the necessity of following hot-foot on the nightly 
chatter of Parliament deprived them of the one advantage, and the 
exigencies of the party system excluded them from the other. Once 
set them free from these two incumbrances and they would speedily 
rise to the height of their mission. Pencuick took my remarks in 
good part, but I don’t think he was convinced. 

May 31.—Parliament formally prorogued to-day for five years. 

June t (8 a.m.).—It is difficult to describe my feelings as it 
gradually dawned upon my half-awakened mind this morning that 
Parliament would not meet to-day, or, except in certain very unlikely 
contingencies, any day for the next five years. What a blessed calm 
seems shed over all things! What a Sabbath stillness! It seems 
impossible to believe that that clatter of tongues is silenced, not for 
the brief Easter or Whitsuntide, or the longer but all too fleeting 
autumnal recess—not for a week, but for two hundred and sixty 
weeks; not for six months, but for sixty! Is it a dream or a reality? 
Whatever it be, let it last! Fervently do I echo the words of the 
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Ancient Mariner, ‘O let me be awake,’ I cry, ‘Or let me sleep 
alway.’ 

10 A.M.—The first check to my satisfaction has been given me 
by the morning papers. All of them, without exception, have a ‘ first 
leader’ on yesterday’s ceremony at Westminster. They most of them 
give as.an excuse that the first prorogation of Parliament for five 
years under the Quinquennial Act is a ‘memorable event.’ Yes, so 
memorable that we are not likely to forget it the next morning without 
half a dozen newspaper. articles to remind us of it. However, beyond 
the half-column account of yesterday’s formal proceedings, there is, 
thank Heaven! no Parliamentary report. 

June 2.—Newspapers still disappointing. Most of them have 
got another ‘first leader’ on the dispersed Parliament. One begins, 
‘ We make no apology for returning to the subject of,’ &c. But, con- 
found him! he ovght to make an apology. Nothing short of a very 
abject apology could atone for so wanton an act. What was the 
good of shutting up the talking-shop at Westminster if the press is 
to open afresh one in Fleet Street. Still I don’t suppose they really 
contemplate any step so wickedly perverse as that. Their continuing 
to publish Parliamentary leaders after there has ceased to be a Parlia- 
ment is merely an effect of the force of habit. Indeed, I dure say the 
act has become almost automatic with them, poor devils! just as a 
limb of one of the lower organisms goes on twitching after it has 
been severed from the trunk. There is a certain kind of purposeful 
ingenuity about it too, for here is one man who smuggles in his com- 
mentary under the disguise of a forecast, and gravely sets to work to 
discuss what political and social changes we may expect to have taken 
place when Parliament meets again in 1904. With what desperation 
these writers seem to cling to their old ‘ peg.’! Perhaps some of them 
can’t write on any other subject, though that would be rather sur- 
prising, for any man who could make a readable article on the sort 
of stuff that has been talked at Westminster for years past ought to 
be able, like Swift, to write beautifully on a broomstick. Anyhow it 
is a deplorable waste of energy, for when a real question of politics 
comes on for discussion—that is to say when the Government publish 
the draft of some proposed provincial decree in the Gazette, or com- 
municate the text of some important despatch just addressed to a 
foreign Power, the newspapers will want the best political writing 
they can get. Meanwhile they will be compelled, conservative as 
they are, to alter their bill of fare. The public, after shutting up the 
House of Commons, will zo¢ allow the rubbish they thought they had 
carted away for good to be just shot as usual on their breakfast-table 
in the form of two or three stodgy ‘political’ leaders per diurnam 
per diem. Our newspapers will have to give us shorter comments on 
more varied subjects. They must do so, even if they have to con- 
descend to the sort of topics which people actually do discuss among 
themselves. 
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June 5.—Really the versatility of the newspapers is wonderful. 
They have now actually got hold of a subject which is political and 
yet of interest—of so much interest, indeed, that it was thoroughly 
threshed out six months ago at every intelligent dinner-table in the 
kingdom, while the ‘little victims’ of the last Parliament were 
playing ‘unconscious of their doom,’ and discussing every unim- 
portant question in the world except that of their own right to con- 
tinue in existence. In other words, the newspapers are now eagerly 
debating whether the suspension of Parliamentary government really 
portends what it superficially seems to imply, viz. a complete return 
to arbitrary and autocratic methods of government. Most of our 
journalists, including even some of the Democratic school, reject the 
superficial view with considerable confidence. To some people’s 
surprise perhaps—not to mine. I have always held, at the risk of 
rebuke for paradox, that journalists are not such fools as they look ; 
and that if they were permitted to discuss political questions inde- 
pendently of party obligations, they would do so at least as intelli- 
gently and unconventionally as the man with the white hat in the 
Bayswater omnibus. They have at any rate got at the truth of the 
matter here, I think. Parliamentary government, down to the period 
of its corruption and decline, has, as they say, been an admirable 
schoolmaster of the people in the art of politics. It has left an in- 
effaceable impression on the minds both of the rulers and the ruled 
in this country. To suppose, then, that the virtues of moderation, 
justice, patriotism, devotion to national as distinguished from 
sectional interests—the one sound and valuable ingredient in 
the Democratic ideal—to suppose, I say, that these virtues will at 
once disappear from our public life because we have agreed to stop 
chattering, would be as irrational as it would be to imagine that the 
graces which Christianity has imparted to human character would 
perish instantly on the rejection of its dogmas. As to the ferpetua- 
tion of either the one or the other—either the political virtues or the 
spiritual graces—that is a different matter. Special preservatives 
may have to be devised hereafter; it is with the present that we are 
immediately concerned. Besides, we anti-Parliamentarians are far 
from admitting that the abolition of the Parliamentary system will 
remove any genuine check to which ministers are now subject. 
On the contrary, we hold that it will strengthen these checks to a 
point of much more real efficiency. 

September 8.—The complete collapse of the land agitation in 
Ireland has been most instructive. For years past there has been 
the utmost difficulty in obtaining punctual payment of the land tax or 
land tribute—for they can’t apparently make up their minds which 
of the two is the more offensive name to give to the instalments of 
their purchase-money—from the peasant proprietors; and just before 
the Quinquennial Act passed we were threatened with an actual strike 
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against this charge almost all over Ireland. An archbishop had 
blessed the movement and everything seemed to promise favour- 
ably for it. A few months of firm government, however, has wrought 
a marvellous change. Only three or four of the more violent agita- 
tors have had to be arrested and imprisoned; the rest are simply 
powerless. They can hardly muster audiences, and those who do 
attend make little or no response to the orator’s appeals. Yet there 
is nothing particularly severe in the new administrative régime. 
Agrarian outrages are, it is true, more successfully hunted out than 
they used to be, and the summary procedure in cases of intimidation 
works well. But the real cause of the improvement is the impotence 
of the agitator, and the cause of ¢hat is simply the suppression of 
Parliamentary government under the party system. What can he 
promise his former dupes now? Nothing, or nothing that even the 
most credulous among them will believe. They know-for they see 
—that if the agitator goes one step beyond a certain point in his 
personal attempt to coerce the Government, he is clapped into gaol ; 
and other means of coercion he has none. He can no longer pledge 
himself, as he virtually could in the old days, to wring this or that 
concession from England whether English public opinion approved of 
it or not. Ministers will consider his demands fairly enough, but if 
they do not approve of them, and if they see that English public 


opinion by its demeanour does not approve of them, why on earth 
should they give way? They cannot be subjected to any sort of 
embarrassment as a consequence of refusal. ‘Their administration 
of the law cannot be obstructed; their tenure of office cannot be 
imperilled. Of course their lives can be threatened by dynamite 
or the dagger; but that danger they had to face under the Parlia- 
mentary system, and it is one which English public servants, from the 


highest to the lowest, are accustomed to face with composure. Fear 
of Parliamentary difficulties has always a more potent influence for 
the deflection of Irish policy than any other, and now that is removed 
the agitator is absolutely unable to bring the slightest pressure to 
bear upon the English Government without first converting the 
English people to their creed of violence and spoliation. That 
being hopeless, the agitator is powerless and the people know it. 
Everywhere throughout Ireland they are returning to the ways of order 
and industry. The strike against the tribute, which by this time 
would probably have been universal over Ireland if Parliament had 
remained sitting is everywhere breaking down. Payments, and even 
payments of arrears are rapidly coming in; for instead of believing 
that he is about to wring from the Imperial Government a remission 
of the future instalments of his debt as well as of that now due, the 
Irish peasant has conceived a lively fear of being ejected from his 
holding and losing all the benefit of his seven or eight years’ instal- 
ments unless he promptly makes good his past defaults. 
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September 20.—It really looks as if we should get non-collapsible 
bayonets at last. And all through one of the newspapers having in 
despair taken up the subject of the supply of defective weapons to 
the army. The editor took the report of the last commission as his 
text, and asked how much longer we meant, in the face of those 
revelations, to arm our soldiers with skewers which would double up 
against the back of a well-stuffed easy chair. He did it very well, 
and the public took the alarm. Correspondence poured into his 
columns from every side. Other newspapers were forced to take up 
the subject on competitive principles, and in less than a week there 
was as pretty a storm raging about the ears of the Secretary for War 
as any one could wish to hear. At first he seemed inclined to brave 
it; but this show of obstinacy rekindled the hopes of the Parliamen- 
tarians, who protested that a case had arisen for a special summons 
of Parliament under section 6 of the Quinquennial Act. The prospect 
of shat calamity, however, was too much for the equanimity of the 
public. The outcry swelled into a roar, and the Prime Minister 
promptly intimated to his hesitating colleague that he must either 
satisfy the national demand at once or resign. He himself was now 
thoroughly alarmed, for there is now no chance for a minister to 
shelter himself behind a Cabinet, while they shelter themselves 
behind their party, and ride off upon a whitewashing vote of confi- 
dence. Ex-chiefs and ex-officials of the War Department, moreover, 
who under the old system would have been looking forward to mal- 
administering the service once more themselves, at the next turn of 
the party wheel, have now no longer an interest in hushing up 
departmental abuses, and have therefore become their most formi- 
dable assailants. An inquiry was held, swch an inquiry as the oldest 
permanent inhabitant of the office had never witnessed; and with 
quite unprecedented results. Two officers of the department have 
been dismissed, and a contractor has been prosecuted to a conviction. 
So that we may fairly hope to hear no more of such scandals for some 
time to come. 

October 5.—It is difficult to believe that more than four months 
have passed since Parliament separated, and yet that the Government 
have not promulgated a single Bill. Or rather it is difficult to believe 
that this should have happened, to the apparently universal satisfac- 
tion of the public. The Old Radicals, I remember, had prepared a 
list of as many as twenty-one measures, all of them declared urgent. 
Let me see: there was the Readjustment of Incomes Bill, the 
Compulsory Benevolence Bill, the Ginger Beer Prohibition (Peck- 
ham) Bill, the Inhuman Mousetraps Bill, the Inconvenient Con- 
tracts Abrogation Bill, the Heating and Lighting of Sentry-boxes 
(Woolwich) Bill, and a host of others. Every one of them was made 
a ‘test’ at the last election but one, and the Old Radical leader 
himself very nearly lost his seat because he was falsely charged with 
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having once said at a public meeting that a man ought in some cases 
to pay what he has agreed to pay, even if he finds that he has not 
got the best of the bargain. Well, it was prophesied that the denial 
or delay of these measures would cause a violent outbreak of popular 
impatience. Even those of my own party who ridiculed the supposed 
demand of the public for these precious legislative boons were rather 
inclined to take the same view. Habits’were not easily changed they 
said, and the itch for legislation had become so inveterate that it 
would insist upon relief in the only possible way. People would 
begin to émagine that they wanted new laws on this, that, and the 
other subject, and the illusion, aptly fostered by agitators, would soon 
become invincible. Well, we shall see how that may be, but there 
are certainly no signs of it at present. 

October 6.—It is unlucky to boast. This morning the text of a 
new Bill, issuing from the Home Office, has appeared in all the news- 
papers. It is to lie before the Council for six weeks, during which 
time of course it will be subjected to every sort of public criticism. 
‘ Now,’ said one of my Parliamentarian friends to me to-day, rubbing 
his hands in malicious anticipation of triumph, ‘Now you will see 
what government by newspapers means, my boy.’ Of course I 
replied that if the expectations of my party were realized, it would 
not be a case of government Jy newspapers at all, but simply through 
them, just as a vital force is exerted through a bodily organism; and 
of course he ‘replied that the bodily organism contributed nothing of 
its own, whereas the newspapers might contribute a great deal to 
the result, and that the whole question was, How much, and of what 
sort ? 

October 28.—I have not met my Parliamentarian friend for some 
days, and I should think he must be glad of it. For a more signal 
refutation of his evil prophecies than he has witnessed during the 
last few weeks it would be difficult to conceive. The newspaper 
Parliament, as he contemptuously called it, has worked admirably. 
All the ablest men in both Houses have contributed to the discussion 
of the Bill—most of them more weightily, all of them more gram- 
matically than they would have done from the green or the red 
benches. The bores and the pretenders, the prigs and the pedants, 
have, as I foresaw, been excluded by a natural process of selection. 
The best newspapers have evidently found that they simply cannot 
afford with their limited space to print the letters of such persons 
to the exclusion of more valuable matter. Some few of these 
cashiered chatterers contrived, on the strength of their Parliamen- 
tary and platform reputations, to force their way into print; but the 
editors who made this concession to a supposed popularity soon 
saw reason to regret it. For when reduced to literary, or to what 
was meant for literary, form, and above all when brought into con- 
tiguity and unavoidable comparison with the letters of really capable 
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political critics, the deplorable weakness of these gentlemen’s contri- 
butions, the hollow tricks of their platitudinous rhetoric, the vices 
of their poor but dishonest arguments, became so painfully apparent 
to every eye that the editors themselves were quite ashamed of them, 
and religiously excluded them from their columns for the future. 
Pretenders, in fact, were snuffed out in the first few days, and 
since then the debate has been confined, with the exception of an 
occasional suggestion from some shrewd outsider, to experts in 
the true sense of the word. Well-known administrators, that is to 
say, have discussed the probable working of the Bill; lawyers of 
recognised capacity have examined its construction and phraseology ; 
nay, jealous, and perhaps justly jealous, as we are of the intrusion of 
the political philosopher into practical politics, it has been possible 
to find room for the disquisitions of one or two of the ablest of those 
thinkers whose habit it is to apply certain fixed ‘ sociological’ principles, 
as they still zw// call them to every political question of the day. 

November 4.—Last Wednesday appeared the amended draft of 
the Bill, together with a statement explaining the reasons of the 
Government for not admitting into it certain of the suggested 
amendments which appeared worthy of consideration. It is a very 
able paper, or so, at least, it seems to me. It has at any rate con- 
verted me to the ministerial view on many points which before seemed 
to me doubtful. Two or three replies to it have made their appear- 
ance in the newspapers, but none of them have done much to shake 
the position of ministers. 

LVvovember 17.—The Bill becomes law to-day, amid general satis- 
faction. It meets a vea/ need, and would not have been introduced, 
no Government having anything to gain now by fussy and uncalled- 
for legislation, if it had not. The whole history of the business has, 
it seems to me, been most encouraging. The Bill just passed has 
been deliberately and above all impartially discussed by what is, in 
an entirely new and happier sense of the word, a ‘select’ Committee 
of the Lords and Commons, ably assisted, but in no sense dictated to, 
by a companion committee of journalists and other unofficial poli- 
ticians. The notion that the newspapers would habitually ‘ govern,’ 
as they succeeded now and then in intermittently doing under the 
old system, has turned out a complete delusion. I always said that 
newspapers would be utterly unable to coerce Governments when 
they had no Parliament to act upon—no frightened herd of members 
always in anxiety about their seats and easily to be persuaded that 
a mere newspaper outcry is the voice of their cons I was 
almost writing consciences instead of constituencies, but to this order 
of politician the two words mean much the same thing. Deprived 
of this leverage the newspaper exercises its legitimate persuasive 
influence and no more. 

LVovember 19.—I was amused to-day to hear that Lord Long- 
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wind’s letter to the Alorning Statesman on the Bill, one of the 
ablest but one of the latest which appeared on the subject, was 
delayed for no less than a week by reason of its author’s obstinate 
refusal to cut it down to a column and a half. It was not till 
every one of the chief London newspapers had refused admission to 
it except on these terms that Longwind did consent to cut it down, 
and now I understand he is candid enough to admit that he thinks 
it has been vastly improved by the operation. So that our new 
system of government will be not only an improvement of political 
methods but a school of literary style. 

May 3, 1900—The Budget just settled with very little difficulty. 
And people thought that this would be so formidable a test of the 
working of the Quinquennial Act! Yet why? How often in our 
political history has any Budget been materially amended in the 
House of Commons? Surely very seldom. A decent Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with his excellent permanent officials at his back, is 
stronger in fact than any of his Parliamentary critics. And the 
same remark applies to a good head of a Spending Department in 
the matter of the Estimates, which have gone through this year as 
smoothly as oil. 

December 14, 1901.—I am almost ashamed to look my diary in 
the face: it is more than a year and a half since I made any entry 
in it. But the gaps in its chronology only measure the progress of 
the national welfare. Happy country which can find no material 
even for such humble annals as these! Little more than two of our 
five unparliamented years have gone by, and what a change has taken 
place! England prosperous, Ireland tranquil and healing her of her 
grievous wound ; classes united, factions dispersed ; wisdom vocal, 
folly silent; administration immensely improved, legislation enor- 
mously reduced; the mother country drawing her colonies closer to 
her day by day, and, for the first time since the early years of the 
century, resuming that position in Europe which only a continuous 
foreign policy could ever have gained for her. It is possible that 
the Old Radical may make a last struggle for the repeal of the 
Quinquennial Act in 1904; but though I am not a sporting man I 
am ready to bet that when Parliament meets again in that year, it 
will meet not to repeal that beneficial statute, but to make it, under 


proper safeguards, perpetual. 
H. D. TRAILL. 
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ENGLAND AND EUROPE. 


NEVER to prophesy unless you know is a sound rule for all political 
writers, especially for those whose forecasts are, as in the present in- 
stance, liable to be falsified by the course of events in the interval 
that must necessarily elapse between their being recorded on paper 
and published in print. Mindful of this rule, I shall express no 
opinion as to whether we are, or are not, on the eve of a European 
war. On any reasonable calculation of the forces tending for and 
against war, the balance of probabilities seems to me to incline 
decidedly in favor of peace. But in all mundane affairs it is impos- 
sible to overrate the influence of human folly; and just because a 
general war at the present seems to ordinary apprehension so incon- 
ceivably foolish, I feel by no means confident that it may not occur 
after all. This much, however, is certain, that whether we have a 
war this year or next year, or not for years to come, war is on the 
cards, and must remain on the cards as long as Europe remains in a 
condition of unstable equilibrium. It may therefore be worth while 
to point out broadly what are the causes which disturb the equili- 
brium of Europe at the present moment, and how the removal of these 
causes either by violent or pacific means is likely to affect the policy 
and fortunes of England. In order to do this, it is. necessary to 
make what the Germans call a Rundschau of the relations existing 
between the chief continental nations. 

For the purposes of this look-around the minor states may be 
left out of account. They form the pawns on the European chess- 
board, which are utilised or sacrificed as may suit the strategy of the 
kings and queens, but which do not and cannot initiate any game of 
their own. Owing to a variety of causes, into which it would be 
foreign to my purpose to enter, but which are independent of the 
politics of the day, the era of small independent states, in as far as 
Europe, at any rate, is concerned, is obviously drawing to a close. 
The phase of evolution through which the European world is passing 
tends to the amalgamation of adjacent states into large common- 
wealths, and to the obliteration of small communities, whose only 


reason of existence is an accident of race, religion, or language. 
Indeed, from a philosophical stand-point, the one conclusive argument 
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against the Irish Nationalists is that they are at variance not so 
much with the power of England as with the power of natural forces 
which tend in favour of large communities to the detriment of small 
ones. It is useless to struggle against the tide; and the same tide 
which in politics is set in the direction of democracy is set in respect 
of international relations in the direction of uniting kindred popula- 
tions under one common rule in lieu of separating them by artificial 
barriers. In any estimate, therefore, of the changes likely to be in- 
troduced into the map of Europe, one may safely leave out of account 
the interests and ambitions of the smaller states, such as Denmark, 
Holland, Bulgaria, or Portugal. I say this in no cynical spirit of in- 
difference for the rights and fortunes of petty communities, but 
simply as a recognition of plain facts. No cynicism is involved in 
the expression of a conviction that when the iron pot and the 
crockery pot come into collision it is the latter which will be broken 
to atoms. So long as there is no motive for collision, the pots may 
swim down the stream in safety together. But those who believe 
that if the motive arises the iron pots will be restrained by inter- 
national law or by public opinion from colliding with the crockery 
pots, must have a robustness of faith in the power of moral force 
which I for one do not possess. 

In this consideration, therefore, of the possible eventualities which 
lie before Europe in the not remote future, I shall confine myself to 
the great Powers—that is, to Russia, Germany, France, Austria, and 
Italy—and shall endeavour to indicate what are the permanent, as 
distinguished from the temporary, interests and influences which 
lead them to desire a revision of the map of Europe, and then to 
point out how this revision is likely to influence, or be influenced by, 
the policy of England. It may be noticed that I leave Turkey out 
of account though I shall have to speak of her in connection with 
almost every one of the above-named Powers. But the plain truth is, 
that in all future European complications the initiative does not and 
cannot rest with Turkey. There can be no hunt without the fox ; 
but it is not the fox which starts the hunt or decides its fortunes. 

In any investigation of this kind the foremost place must be 
given to the great Muscovite Empire. Russia is still to a great 
extent the unknown quantity in the European problem. For some 
reason or other the Russophobia which prevailed so largely when first 
I began to take an interest in foreign affairs has gone out of fashion. 
Yet though the yiews of the school of which Mr. Urquhart was the 
chief exponent were tinged with an exaggeration which gave them 
an air of absurdity, I think there was more ground than modern 
Liberals would allow for the theory that the growth of Russia con- 
stitutes a standing menace to the tranquillity, if not to the safety, of 
Europe. History repeats itself; ‘and it is impossible for any one 
to read now-a-dayg the orations in which Demosthenes warned his 
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countrymen in vain against the aggrandisement of the Macedonian 
power, without feeling that the analogy between Greece and Macedon 
and Europe and Russia is too close to be pleasant. In both cases 
you have on one side a number of highly civilised states confident in 
their strength, their wealth, and their culture, but distracted by con- 
flicting interests, internal jealousies, and rival ambitions; on the 
other you have a vast semi-barbaric power governed by one will, 
animated by one desire, and pushing its way by a sort of blind 
instinct towards the rich and fertile south. I do not overlook the 
fact that the European civilisation of to-day possesses elements of 
moral and material strength not appertaining to the Hellenic civili- 
sation of two thousand years ago. On the other hand, Russia is in 
respect of civilisation infinitely superior to Macedonia; and I own 
it does not seem impossible to me that the historian of the future 
may have cause in the time to come to descant in glowing terms on 
the infatuation which led Europe to occupy herself with domestic 
reforms and internal disputes, and to pay no heed to the gradual but 
steady advance of the Colossus of the North. 

Reflections, however, of this kind are, I admit freely, somewhat 
beyond the mark in the matter I am now dealing with. For good or 
for evil, any concerted action on the part of the European Powers to 
check the advance of Russia is now out of the question. The last 
real effort to affect this end was made at the time of the Crimean 
war, and the result of the experiment was not such as to encourage 
its repetition. In all human likelihood Russia will be left to work 
out her manifest destiny without serious let or hindrance on the 
part of the European Powers; and that destiny, if I am right in my 
forecast, impels her southwards. The admission is not prompted by 
any dislike. It is quite possible to have a fear of Russia without en- 
tertaining toward her any feeling of illwill. Such, at any rate, is 
my own state of mind. What I see in Russia is an enormous popu- 
lation, united by a common language and common creed, governed 
by a paternal autocrat, whose sympathies, ambitions, and interests are 
in accord with those of the people over whom he rules, and arrived 
at that degree of civilisation which renders a nation apt to carry on 
war and indifferent to its consequences. Of course, Russia, which 
as I have said before, is still an unknown quantity, may be threatened 
with internal revolutions or with the disruption of her unwieldy 
empire. But my own impression is that the same causes which 
have called Russia into existence will keep her fabric together for 
many a yeartocome. All the agitations and movements of which we 
hear so much are confined toa class and extend over a very limited 
area. The great mass of the Russian people are more than half 
oriental in their character, and share the innate conservatism of the 
Eastern world, its intense dislike for change, its passive acquiescence 
in all established authority. I am even more sceptical as to the 
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common theory that Russsia is likely to be restrained from war by 
financial difficulties or by any thought of the injury that war might 
inflict upon her commercial credit. Asa matter of fact, Russia has 
far less reason to dread war than any other European nation. She 
has no practical cause to dread the invasion of her territory even in 
the event of a defeat. She has no trade of any consequence ex- 
cept in the interior of Asia; she has no manufacturing industries to 
take into account; she is absolutely self-supporting; she can, as 
experience has shown, bear the strain of a long and unsuccessful war 
with far less detriment to her resources than more civilised and more 
highly organised communities. 

Thus the possibility of war is not calculated to deter Russia from 
carrying out any designs she may entertain for her own aggrandise- 
ment. Indeed it is not necessary to assume that Russia deliberately 
entertains any design at all. The self-same instinct which leads 
the chick, when it reaches a certain age, to break its shell necessarily 
impels Russia to push onwards towards the south and towards the 
sea. This impulse may be accelerated or retarded by the personal 
proclivities of her rulers or by fortuitous causes. But the impulse 
exists, and will continue to exist until ‘it is either satisfied or rendered 
impossible of attainment. Russia, to speak plainly, can never rest 
contented till she has reached the Bosphorus on one side and the 
Persian Gulf on the other. Whether she will succeed in either or 
both these objects, time alone can decide. All I contend is that till 
Russia has wrought out her manifest destiny or has been taught by 
experience that its fulfilment is an impossibility, she will never ac- 
quiesce in the present arrangement of the map of Europe. Of the 
two objective points she has in view, access to the Bosphorus is, in 
her eyes, infinitely the more pressing and the more important. Apart 
from the instinct of expansion, which at all times has driven the in- 
habitants of the ice-bound North towards the sunlit South, Russia 
is impelled Stamboulwards by her position as champion of the Greek 
Church and as the protector of the Sclav races. The ambition to 
extend her frontiers eastwards, and to establish her dominion over 
Central Asia, if not over India and China, is, I fancy, the wish rather 
of her official, military, and educated classes than of the great mass 
of her people. In their eyes Holy Russia is a reality, not an empty 
phrase, and to drive the Moslem out of Europe is the first duty of the 
Sclavonic Empire. In the outset the advance of Russia towards 
Persia and Afghanistan was made with the view of facilitating the 
ultimate acquisition of Constantinople. It remains to be seen 
whether, if that object should be attained, the desire for expansion 
eastwards would survive its attainment. Personally I am inclined 
to think that with the acquisition of Constantinople the thoughts of 
Russia would, for a long time at any rate, be diverted from India 
and Central Asia, and turned towards Austria on the west and the 
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Holy Land on the east. All this, however, is mere speculation. 
The future action of Russia, supposing her to gain possession of Con- 
stantinople, must depend upon the conditions under which she might 
become mistress of the Bosphorus and upon the changes which this 
acquisition must necessitate in her internal condition. This much, 
however, may, I think, be confidently asserted, that a variety of cir- 
cumstances might induce Russia to abandon definitively all idea of 
extending her dominions to the Indian Ocean or to the Persian Gulf, 
but that no combination of circumstances, short of an absolute convic- 
tion of its impossibility, will ever induce her to give up the idea of 
establishing hefself on the Bosphorus. It follows, therefore, that 
there is no such thing as a condition of stable equilibrium possible for 
Europe until Russia has either got hold of Constantinople, or has 
been crushed in the attempt to do so. 


Germany presents in some respects a much easier subject for in- 
vestigation than Russia, in other respects a much more difficult one. 
We know very little about the real strength and consistency of 
Russia ; but we know pretty well what she has wanted in the past, 
and what she is likely to want in the future. But with Germany the 
case is different. The German Empire, as we know it now, came 
into existence with the Franco-German war. In the course of 
seventeen years it has become very strong and very formidable not 
only as a military but as a political power. That it may become yet 
more strong and yet more formidable is my heartfelt wish, as it 
must be that of every Englishman who understands the conditions of 
our own tenure of power, and who realises the dangers to which 
Europe is exposed by the aggrandisement of Russia. Still a wish is 
not identical with a conviction. The Germany of to-day is so com- 
pletely the creation of a few men whvse political careers are now all 
drawing to a close, that it is very difficult to foresee how far their 
handiwork may survive their own removal. Russia twenty years hence 
will in all fundamental respects be very like what Russia is to-day and 
was twenty years ago. Sovereigns and statesmen may change, but the 
general character of its people and government will remain much the 
same. He would be a rash man who would venture to make a 
similar prediction with regard to Germany. Still, though it is pro- 
bable we should not have had a united Fatherland at the present day 
if it had not been for the individual exertions of Prince Bismarck, 
Count Moltke, and the Emperor William, it is absolutely certain they 
could never have succeeded in their task if the desire of unity had 
not impressed itself upon the Teutonic mind. This desire will sur- 
vive the artificers by whom it was given form and substance, and the 
general influences which called the German Empire into being will 
operate to secure its continued existence. At all events any calcula- 
tion of the kind on which I am engaged must start with the assump- 
tion that the status guo in Europe is to be taken as its basis. 
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Granted this assumption, it is not very difficult to ascertain what are 
of necessity the objects of German ambition. The extraordinary 
martial successes of Germany, the immense efforts she has made to 
maintain her military supremacy, and the exorbitant burdens to 
which she has submitted for the purpose of keeping up her colossal 
standing army, have caused the outside world, and especially the 
English world, to lose sight of the great progress she has made of late 
as a commercial and industrial community. This progress can only 
be compared to that made by France under the Second Empire, while 
it has this signal advantage, that it is, in the main, the result of in- 
dividual enterprise, not of State initiative and impulse. The indus- 
trial development of Germany has proceeded fari passu with her 
military aggrandisement; and whenever she is relieved from the 
dread of immediate attack, which, with or without reason, is her 
dominant thought at the present moment, as it has been ever since the 
late war, her policy will necessarily be directed by commercial rather 
than strategical considerations. Germany has all the conditions 
required for the creation of a great mercantile community. She has 
a large and hardworking population, a central position; her people 
have the trading and colonising instinct; her merchants have 
established themselves successfully in all parts of the globe. All 
that she requires to become a first-class mercantile power is free access 
to the sea and the command of a large seafaring population. Given 
these conditions, it is not difficult to foretell that Germany, if she 
reta‘as her military supremacy, will not rest content without having 
a better seaboard than she at present possesses. Sooner or later the 
Austrian ports on the Mediterranean will probably be made available 
for the extension and development of German trade. This object 
could, however, be attained without the need of any territorial changes, 
provided Austria could be induced to enter the German Customs 
Union. It is enough for my present purpose to say that Trieste 
may, and will probably, be converted into a German port without 
any necessity for a resort to arms. It is, however, to the west rather 
than to the south that Germany must look for the real extension of 
her trade. The Baltic ports are unavailable for winter traffic. 
Hamburg and Bremen lie too much to the north and too far from 
the sea. The natural outlets of German trade are the ports of 
Holland and Belgium. In order to avoid being misunderstood, let 
me say once for all that 1 am not finding excuses for, still less ad- 
vocating, the possible annexation of Belgium and Holland by Germany. 
My wish is to point out what are the objects the various great Powers 
may reasonably have in view in any revision of the map of Europe. 
From this standpoint I fail to see how any impartial observer can 
dispute the statement that the acquisition of Holland or Belgium or 
both countries must be an object of desire to Germany. It does not 
follow that this acquisition need be effected by annexation. The 
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interests Germany has at heart would be equally well protected if 
the Dutch and Flemish States could be induced to enter the German 
Customs Union and to allow their relations with foreign Powers to be 
conducted at Berlin. In other words, the requirements of Germany 
would be fulfilled if Belgium and Holland could, by persuasion or com- 
pulsion, be induced to occupy a position similar to that of Bavaria. 

If this end could be achieved, Germany would thereby be rendered 
-a formidable maritime as well as a mercantile power. As a necessary 
result the desire for colonial expansion, which has already made 
itself manifest in the Fatherland, would undoubtedly assume larger 
proportions. Such a desire might conceivably bring her into colli- 
sion with England. This danger, however, is hypothetical, or at 
any rate remote. In any case we may take it for granted that, if 
Germany, rightly or wrongly, should deem it for her interest to 
obtain command of the mouths of the Rhine and the Scheldt, she 
will not be deterred fromso doing by the possibility that such an 
addition to her territories might lead to the extention of her colonial 
empire at the cost of England. 

As to the relations of Germany with France, I can say what I 
have to say more appropriately when I come to the consideration of 
the outlook for France. It is enough to say now that, if the map 
of Europe is to be revised at any time in accordance with the wishes 
of Germany, any such revision must include a material alteration in 
the relative strength of France and Germany. It is obvious that 
Germany cannot continue indefinitely the gigantic efforts she is now 
making to keep herself on an equality with France in respect of her 
military armaments. I am not discussing now whether the appre- 
hensions entertained by Germany are reasonable or otherwise. All 
I assert is that, as a matter of fact, the German nation are convinced 
that France is on the look-out for the first opportunity of attacking 
her; that in order to guard against this danger, whether real or 
hypothetical, they are prepared to make any sacrifice; {and that if 
at any time they can see their way to reduce France to a position in 
which her animosity would be no longer formidable, they will welcome 
any means of escape from the enormous premium of insurance they 
now have to pay in the shape of an immense standing army. I do 
not say, Ido not thiuk, that Germany is prepared to goto war in 
order to secure the objects in question. What I do say is that, in 
the event of a war, the objects Germany will have in view as compen- 
sation for her sacrifices are the conversion of Trieste into a German 
port, the acquisition of the Dutch and Belgian seaboards, and the 
reduction of France to military impotence in so far as her northern 
frontiers are concerned. 


Austria, on the other hand, has far more to lose than to gain by any 
possible revision of the chart of Europe. By a strange nemesis the 
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epithet which Prince Metternich once applied to Italy has become 
meaningless in reference to the peninsula, and only too full of mean- 
ing with regard to his own country. Austria is nowadays a geogra- 
phical expression. There is no such thing as an Austrian nation, or, 
in the true meaning of the term, as an Austrian state. The Hapsburg 
monarchy rules over a mass of disjointed and discordant races 
united together only by the accidental tie of a common dynasty. 
Many causes have contributed to this result: the chief and most 
important is the dual system established in consequence of the 
successful demand for Home Rule on the part of Hungary. When 
the Rechberg scheme for the creation of a federal empire made 
shipwreck owing to the refusal of the Magyars to entertain any com- 
promise short of one which secured their legislative independence, 
the fate of Austria was sealed. If the leaders of the Hungarian 
patriots had been wiser, they would have seen that a powerful 
Austria was an essential condition of their own independence, and 
that Austria could only be powerful if Hungary consented to merge 
her individual independence in that of the united empire. They 
failed to see this, and the result was the introduction after Sadowa 
of the dual system, under which Austria is doomed to disintegration. 
The Poles, the Croats, and the Bohemians are struggling to obtain the 
independence already possessed by Hungary; and in the event of any 
general European war in which Austria was involved, the Hapsburg 
empire, hemmed in between Russia on one side and Germany on the 
other, could hardly hope to escape disintegration. The real strength 
and backbone of the Empire is to be found in the German element. 
Sut this element ‘naturally gravitates towards Germany. ‘The 
Magyars dislike the Germans, but are still more afraid of the Sclavs ; 
and the Sclavs, who are jealous alike of the Hungarians and the 
Germans, look to Russia as their champion. Under these circum- 
stances Austria has so much to fear from a general European war, 
that no compensation she could hope to obtain from it would recon- 
cile her to the prospect. But if war should come she would infallibly 
seek for an extension of territory at the cost of Turkey. The reason 
why this must be so is obvious enough to any one who realises the 
conditions of her being. The ascendency of the German element is, 
as I have said, essential to her existence. This ascendency can only 
be maintained by the active support of Germany. In consequence 
the foreign policy of Austria is necessarily directed by the interests 
and aspirations of her all-powerful ally. Now the policy of Germany 
has been of late years to remove the centre of gravity of Austria 
towards the east. The calculation on which this policy is based is 
not difficult of comprehension. If Austria extends her territory to 
Salonica, one of two things must happen. Either the German 
element remains supreme, in which case Germany secures a strong 
footing and vantage-ground in the east of Europe; or if the German 
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element fails to hold its own after the addition to Austria of new 
Sclav States, the German provinces of the Empire will place them- 
selves in fact, if not in name, under the protection of the Fatherland. 
Moreover, apart from the impulse given by Germany, Austria must of 
necessity contemplate the extension of her frontiers to the A®gzan 
Sea as the necessary result of any general disturbance of the peace of 
Europe. Any such disturbance, as I have already said, must even- 
tuate in a further advance of Russia towards the Bosphorus. If, 
as Iam convinced, Austria is unwilling, even if she is not unable, to 
resist that advance, she must seek to counterbalance it by an equiva- 
lent advance on her side towards the East. I have reason to know 
that throughout all the recent complications a strong belief has 
been entertained at the Porte that the reports of impending war 
between Germany and France on the one hand, and Russia and 
Austria on the other, were simply got up in order to divert public 
attention from the real object the three Empires have in view, that 
is, the immediate partition of Turkey in Europe, in virtue of an 
arrangement which has been arrived at between the Courts of Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, with the sanction and at the instigation of the 
Court of Berlin. Personally I have no great faith in the credibility 
of these reports. I have lived enough in the East to know that to 
the Oriental mind the mere circumstance of any course of action 
being tortuous, underhand, and obscure, seems an overwhelming 
argument in favour of its being likely to be adopted. But the fact 
that such a belief should be very generally entertained at this 
moment in well-informed quarters at Stamboul illustrates the force 
of my contention, that any advance of Russia towards the Bosphorus 
involves, as a logical necessity, a corresponding advance on the part 
of Austria. We may take it, therefore, for granted that Austria, 
though she will not initiate any European conflict, and will, indeed, 
as we have seen, do all in her power to avert its occurrence, yet 
looks to the extension of her frontiers to the A*gzean as the neces- 
sary result of war whenever it may take place. 


Italy, happily for herself, is in a position wherein she has little 
to gain from a European war, except in the highly improbable con- 
tingency of such a war restoring to France her lost supremacy. 
Upon any other supposition Italy might gain by war, and could not 
very well lose. She is not likely under any circumstances to occupy 
the first rank amidst the possible belligerents. Her alliance, how- 
ever, would be valuable to all parties; and if, as seems probable, 
her support should be given to the winning side, there are certain 
compensations to which she would naturally look as the reward of 
her services. Italy, though she has long ago acquiesced cordially 
in the cession of Savoy, whose retention would have been to her a 
source of weakness, not of strength, has never reconciled herself to 
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the loss of Nice, which she regards, and rightly regards, as Italian in 
race, and language, and sentiment. For similar reasons she desires 
a rectification of the Austrian frontier, so as to bring the Italian 
Tyrol under the government of Rome. Then, again, the Italians 
cherish a strong wish to acquire territory on the African shores of 
the Mediterranean. They have always viewed the French annex- 
ation of Tunis with extreme jealousy ; and if France were worsted in 
a war in which Italy had been arrayed on the side of her enemies, 
the compensation Italy would anticipate at the close of the war 
would probably include the cession of Tunis to the peninsula. Still, 
all these objects, however much Italy may have any of them at heart, 
are not of a kind to induce her to risk her fortunes in the chance 
of their attainment. The Italians have a large share of caution and 
common sense; though not wanting in martial qualities, they are not 
by nature a warlike people. Their minds are occupied for the present 
with the organisation of their country and with the development of 
their commerce; and their influence will be exerted to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Butif war should break out Italy will be compelled 
to take sides; and, as the price of her adhesion, she will look first 
to the restoration of Nice, secondly to the acquisition of Tunis, and 
thirdly to the rectification of her Tyrolese frontier. . 


The real danger to the peace of Europe lies in the attitude of 
France. It is not my wish to say anything to the disparagement of 
a nation for whom Englishmen, as a body, have a very genuine 
sympathy. But, judging France by the same standard as that which 
I have tried to apply to the other continental nations, I find that in 
her case alone the interests and aspirations of her people militate 
against the preservation of European peace. I do not say these 
interests are illegitimate, or these aspirations unreasonable. All 
I do say is that their existence is a source of peril. As a matter of 
fact, the dominant desire of the French nation is to undo the work 
accomplished by the Franco-German war, and to secure for France 
the position she held in Europe previous to 1870. It is perfectly 
true that France views the prospect of any immediate war with 
Germany with the utmost repugnance, if not with absolute appre- 
hension. But the desire to bring about a state of things under 
which such a war might be entered on with fair chance of success 
is one which is common to all parties and all classes in France. It 
would be absurd to blame France for cherishing this désire; it is 
even more absurd to blame Germany for taking the existence of this 
desire into account in determining her own policy. France, what- 
ever her statesmen may choose to profess, is arming with a view to 
war ; is making herself ready for war; is counting on the contingency 
of war. A desire for war in the abstract is quite consistent with an 
aversion to a particular war at a special moment; and, though I am. 
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convinced France will go the utmost possible length of con- 
cessions in order to avoid giving Germany any pretext for making 
war upon her at present, I am equally convinced that France’s 
desire for war constitutes a danger to the peace of Europe. It is 
only through war that France can ever hope to regain her lost pro- 
vinces or her lost prestige; and therefore, of necessity, she desires 
war. Now, if the warlike aspirations of France were solely or even 
mainly confined to the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, it would be 
difficult for Englishmen to blame these aspirations, however much 
they might militate against their own interests. It is very hard 
to understand the true feelings of any foreign nation, however inti- 
mately one may be acquainted with it. But my own strong impression 
is that in ordinary French feeling the desire for the recovery of Alsace 
and Lorraine occupies a very secondary position to the desire for the 
recovery of French prestige and ascendency. Englishmen are apt to 
judge of Frenchmen by thinking what their own feelings would be 
if Cornwall or Kent were annexed to some continental power as the 
result of a war in which we had been signally defeated. But from 
a variety of causes, into which it would take me far too long to enter 
at present, French patriotism, though very genuine of its kind, differs 
entirely from English patriotism. The saying of Queen Mary after 
the loss of Calais, that when she was dead the name of England’s 
lost stronghold would be found written on her heart, represents, in a 
not exaggerated form, the sentiment which Englishmen would ex- 
perience if England had experienced a loss similar to that inflicted 
on France by the cession of her two north-eastern provinces. I 
doubt greatly whether a similar sentiment is experienced in France 
with anything like the same intensity. No doubt the French nation 
regret bitterly the loss of Alsace and Lorraine, and would welcome 
eagerly any chance of their recovery. But what I contend is that 
they regret far more bitterly the loss of their national importance, 
and would welcome far more eagerly any opportunity of regaining 
it. In other words, I believe if France could be offered the choice 
of surrendering all idea of regaining Alsace and Lorraine, or 
foregoing all idea of becoming once more the leading power in 
Europe, she would elect unhesitatingly for the former alternative. 
Somehow or other the loss of territory does not affect French 
imagination or French sentiment so much as the loss of prestige. 
I remember, very shortly after the close-of the late war, my friend 
M. Lanfrey saying to me that his chief fear was that the result of the 
campaign might deprive the French of the belief in their own superi- 
ority, because if they once lost that they lost everything. The force 
of this remark often comes home to me when I see the restless 
activity with which the French keep a look-out for some opportunity 
of vindicating their claim to pre-eminence. No doubt their foremost 
and dominant aim is to inflict a defeat on Germany. If, however, 
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this satisfaction is denied them by the force of circumstances, they 
will, I am convinced, grasp at any occasion of asserting their ascend- 
ency at the cost of any other power. To speak plainly, what France 
requires is the rehabilitation of her amour propre; and the existence 
of such a requirement constitutes a permanent danger to the peace 
of Europe. No doubt the present phase of her relations with 
Germany precludes any immediate realisation of her ambition. But, 
in default of Germany, France would be well contented to obtain 
satisfaction elsewhere; and a variety of contingencies are possible 
under which Germany might not be averse to France gratifying her 
national vanity, so long as the gratification was not directly to her 
own detriment. 

Moreover, the peculiar condition of French affairs increases the 
risk of France becoming the disturbing element in Europe. Under 
the Republic the direction of public affairs is passing more and more 
into the hands of the classes who have little to lose by’ war, and who 
have the most exaggerated notions of the natural right of France 
to dictate her will to Europe. Again, in every other European 
country, though there may be sharp and bitter party disputes, there 
is no party which entertains the wish for a foreign war as a means to 
effect a change in the government at home. But in France the 
contending factions are so embittered against each other that there 
are no lengths to which party animosity may not be carried. ‘The 
Republicans would undoubtedly sooner subject France to the risk of 
a disastrous war than submit to the sacrifice of the Republic; while 
the Monarchists, though their party spirit might not carry them to 
such extravagant lengths, would yet regard without aversion a war 
in which defeat would be compensated for by the overthrow of the 
Republic. A country, too, in which a2 Boulanger is a possibility, and 
in which every general may look toa dictatorship as the reward of a 
successful campaign, cannot but constitute a source of permanent 
danger to the interests of peace. , 


To sum up briefly, if my forecast is correct, the objects which 
the chief continental powers would have in view in the event of a 
European war may be described as follows. Russia would aim at 
obtaining the command of the Bosphorus and access to the Persian 
Gulf. Germany might desire to acquire control of the Dutch or 
Belgian seaboard, and to make Trieste a part of the Empire. Austria 
would look to the extension of her frontiers to the A®gzean, and 
Italy would aspire to the recovery of Nice and the annexation of 
Tunis, while France would look forward to the restoration of Alsace 
and Lorraine, or, failing that, to the re-establishment of her 
prestige at the cost of her neighbours. I neither say nor think 
that any one of these powers is prepared to make war in order to 
obtain these respective objects of desire. What I do say is, that, in 
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the event of war, these are the objects which the different powers will ; 


have in view as the result of their participation in the war. 

It remains, therefore, to consider what should be the attitude of 
England towards the various aims which, according to my theory, 
are entertained by the leading nations of the Continent. Of all the 
dangerous delusions entertained by the modern school of English 
Liberals, the most fatal, to my mind, is the theory that England has 
only a platonic interest in continental affairs. The belief that, if 
England only minds her own business, no other nation will ever 
dream of interfering with her, is absolutely childish in its ignorance 
of the world. We have played too great a part in the past, we 
occupy too great a position in the present, to enjoy the immunity of 
insignificance. Our wealth, our prosperity, our free institutions, our 
insular security, our unconscious assumption of superiority are 
constant causes of irritation and ill-will on the part of every continental 
nation. Even in those countries which, from political or domestic 
reasons, are best disposed towards us, there is a latent jealousy of 
England which would render any disaster that might befall us cause 
for very qualified regret. There is hardly a nation in the world to 
whose development or aggrandisement the existence of the British 
Empire is not more or less of an obstacle. We are, to speak the 
plain truth, an eyesore to the world at large; and this fact consti- 
tutes a source of permanent peril of which all prudent statesman- 
ship should take account. Our safety lies in the rivalries, jealousies, 
and animosities of the Continental Powers. If ever these causes of 
division should be removed, the danger of a European coalition 
against England would become imminent. Whenever a conviction 
gains ground that we are unable or unwilling to hold our own, and 
can be attacked with impunity, we shall be attacked at once. No 
change of policy on our part can avert this danger. We have got 
to face it; and the whole of our relations with the Continental States 
ought to be based on a recognition of the fact that under certain 
contingencies a European coalition against England is not only a 
possibility, but a probability. 

The paramount object of our foreign policy must be the preserva- 
tion of European peace. This, however, is not a matter which lies 
within our own control. We are bound, in our own self-defence, to 
consider beforehand what our attitude should be in the eventuality 
of war. Now, as a matter of fact, we cannot exercise any decisive 
influence in any war waged upon the mainland of Europe. Things 
have changed since the date of the campaigns which closed at 
Waterloo. The introduction of universal military service throughout 
the Continent has placed us at a hopeless disadvantage in as far 
as war on the mainland of Europe is concerned. So long as, rightly 
or wrongly, we decline even to entertain the idea of keeping up a 
standing army commensurate to the size of our population, we 
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are, to use a sporting phase, not in the hunt. We may be well 
advised in declining to embark in the ruinous competition into 
which the continental nations have entered in order to outbid each 
other in the number of their men under arms. But so long as we do 
so decline we must make up our minds to the fact that in any 
continental war we must play a very secondary part. To put the 
matter plainly, almost every one of the changes in the chart of 
Europe to which I have alluded can now be carried out, if the Con- 
tinental States are so minded, without our having the power, even if 
we have the will, to place any absolute veto on the effectuation of the 
change proposed. On the other hand our naval and our commercial 
supremacy gives us the power of facilitating or retarding the execu- 
tion of these or similar changes. The question, therefore, for British 
statesmanship to determine before hand is the attitude this country 
should assume whenever, as will infallibly be the case at no very 
distant period, one or more of these changes become imminent. Our 
position, as I take it, is this. In the last resort we cannot hinder 
these changes being accomplished if the parties interested are 
determined on their accomplishment. But by assenting to those 
changes which do not affect our vital interests, and by facilitating 
their execution, we may obtain the support requisite to enable us to 
frustrate other changes which would affect our imperial interests. 

Now, so much depends upon the specific conditions and circum- 
stances under which any one of these changes may be effected, that 
it is impossible to say absolutely beforehand how it might or might 
not affect our interests. Still, if we are to look ahead at all, we 
can form some general idea as to the bias with which we should 
regard the alterations in question. Let me try and indicate very 
briefly what in my judgment this bias should be. 

As regards Russia I feel convinced, though my conviction is 
arrived at with extreme regret, that it is not our interest to oppose 
her advance towards the Bosphorus. We cannot rely on any effective 
support in resisting the partition of Turkey in Europe, and it is not 
worth our while, even if it is within our power, to resist that parti- 
tion single-handed. I have an utter disbelief in the possibility of 
the petty kingdoms formed out of the provinces already detached 
from the Ottoman Empire ever presenting any effective barrier to the 
advance of Russia. The manifest destiny of Turkey in Europe is to 
be divided between Russia and Austria, and whenever such a division 
is agreed upon with the sanction of Germany, we shall have to accept 
it as an accomplished fact. I admit fully that the acquisition of 
the Bosphorus by Russia would be a calamity to England as part of 
Europe. But I believe to England herself the calamity would be by 
no means so great as is commonly supposed. The opening of the 
Suez Canal, and the altered conditions both of war and trade, have 
very much diminished both the strategical and the commercial im- 
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portance of Constantinople. Islam is no longer the power that it 
used to be, and the advance of Russia to the Dardanelles would be 
infinitely less dangerous to our interests than her advance to Herat 
or to the Persian Gulf. Our real interest in the Eastern question 
lies in India and in Egypt, and any change in the status of European 
Turkey which gave Russia full occupation nearer home and diverted 
her energies from the creation of a Central Asiatic empire would be 
an advantage to England. 

It need hardly be said that, whether Russia does or does not 
obtain possession of the Bosphorus, the advance of Austria to Salonica 
would be a positive gain to England. On the latter hypothesis the 
extension of Austrian territory to the AZgzan would diminish the 
prospect of Russia’s occupying Stamboul; on the former hypothesis it 
would neutralise the danger of the occupation. Granted that the 
Turk has got to go, nothing could be better for us than that Austria 
should take his place in Eastern Europe. That the Turk has got 
to go is now hardly open to doubt, and in as far as British states- 
mansiip can promote the Germanisation, as opposed to the Russifi- 
cation, of Turkey in Europe, our policy should be directed to that 
end. Moreover, if Austria should advance to the A®gzan, she will 
do so at the instigation and with the support of Germany, and, for 
reasons to which I shall allude presently, it is our interest above all 
things to stand well with Germany. 

In respect of Italy there is absolutely no reason, but the contrary, 
why our policy should run counter to her aspirations. Italy has 
probably more genuine goodwill towards and sympathy for England 
than any other continental power ; and though the policy of nations 
is directed in the long run by their interests and not by their senti- 
ments, yet sentimental considerations are not things to be ignored. 
If Italy could regain Nice, or substitute herself for France in Tunis, 
or obtain the southern slopes of the Tyrolese Alps, England could 
have no possible objection to the result, even if she did not approve 
the way by which the result was accomplished. It may be said 
that the two first and most important of these changes could 
oply be affected to the detriment of France. To this my answer 
would be that, though we have no wish to see France weakened, yet 
that we have no interest in seeing her strengthened, so long as she 
remains under her present condition of government and is animated 
by her present spirit. 

The truth is—and it is idle to blink the fact—that the intense 
desire ofFrance to reassert her old ascendency constitutes a real and 
permanent danger for England. In as far as Alsace and Lorraine are 
concerned England has every reason to desire that France should 
regain her lost provinces, supposing always their recovery should not 
be accompanied by any serious diminution of the power of Germany. 
But any such contingency seems out of the question, and there- 
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fore we must base our calculations on the supposition that France, 
seeing no prospect, for the present at any rate, of regaining Alsace and 
Lorraine, will turn her attention to the other and I believe the chief 
object of her ambition—the restoration of her imperial prestige. 
Revenge on Germany being out of the question, France can only 
recover her prestige at the cost of some other power; and the power 
which presents most opportunities of attack, and is least likely to 
have on her side the sympathies of Europe, is undoubtedly England. 
As I have pointed out, a coalition against England is by no means 
an impossibility, and in any such coalition France is certain to take 
a leading if not the principal part. I cannot, therefore, disguise 
from myself that the dissatisfaction of France with her present posi- 
tion, and her almost morbid desire to vindicate her supremacy no 
matter at whose cost or to whose detriment, are a standing danger to 
England. In Egypt, Madagascar, Tonquin, Oceania, and indeed at 
every point where our interests come into contact, France has shown 
of late a disposition to thwart and embarrass England ; and if circum- 
stances should secure the French Republic the support or even the 
neutrality of the other continental powers, we may rest assured that 
this disposition would assume tlie form of active annoyance and 
encroachment. 

This being the case, it is manifestly the interest of England to 
keep on friendly and even more than friendly terms with the one 
power by which France is kept under restraint, and whose influence 
is paramount at St. Petersburg. That power is Germany. For 
many reasons, of race, language, religion, character, and institutions, 
the English and German nations are natural allies. Our interests, 
moreover, tend in the same direction. We can assist Germany in 
her colonial aspirations, and can secure the safety of her commerce 
at sea in virtue of our maritime supremacy. Germany, on the other 
hand, in virtue of her military supremacy, can secure us against any 
risk to which we are exposed by the hopeless numerical inferiority 
of our standing army to those of the Continent. England and 
Germany, if united by a cordial alliance, would be the arbiters of 
Enrope. To promote and facilitate such an alliance should, as I 
hold, be the main object of British statesmanship. But it is abso- 
lutely essential to any genuine understanding between the two 
countries that neither of them should stand in the way of objects 
which the other has at heart. In as far as I can see, Germany has 
no interest or motive to lead her to oppose herself to the consoli- 
dation and development of our colonial empire. On the other hand, 
England, if she pursues her old traditions of foreign policy, is very 
likely to find herself in antagonism to Germany on the object 
to which the latter country attaches the utmost importance, the 
modification of the map of Europe in such a way as to secure her 
from the risk of any further attack on the part of France, and to 
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provide for her full and free access to the seaboard of the German 
Ocean. The time has not come to examine these questions in detail. 
All I could wish is that Germany should understand that in any 
question between herself and France, and in any arrangements 
destined to improve her means of access to the sea, she will have 
the goodwill of the British Government and the British nation The 
safety of England as against Europe lies in the support of Germany, 
and to secure that support we must be prepared if necessary to make 
the requisite sacrifices. If in this paper I have succeeded in calling 
attention to the general character of the sacrifices we are likely to be 
called upon to make, I for my part shall be well content. 


Epwarp DIcEy 





DEMETER AND THE PIG. 


WHEN Mr. Newton excavated the temple and temple-plot, or semenos of 
Demeter, at Cnidos, he made two discoveries of very different cha- 
racter, and very great value. He first unearthed and restored to 
the light that beautiful marble statue of the Earth Goddess which 
is now one of the chief treasures of the British Museum. Even 
critics who find in Greek art a lack of expression are satisfied with 
the sweet melancholy and regret of the bereaved Demeter. 

The Demeter of Cnidos is the AZater Dolorosa of classical reli- 
gion. ‘The statue represents a woman still lovely, though no longer 
very young, seated in the attitude of grief, and her sweet and 
‘majestic face is worn with long regret. So may Demeter have sat 
by the sacred well, near the Eleusinian way, or on the muzrthless 
stone of Eleusis, where, according to the myth, she brooded over her 
human sorrow, while nature mourned for sympathy, and the fields 
and vineyards ceased to bear fruits and grain. In this melancholy 
Demeter the happy faith of Hellas became a thing of sorrow, and 
acquainted with grief. Tne inevitable losses and sorrows of mortal 
affections were hallowed and made the more endurable to the reli- 
gious mind by the example of the sorrowing Goddess, and by the 
hope, shadowed forth in the Mystery of the Return of Proserpine, 
that death does not bring an eternal separation. Nor was it merely 
the mystic promise of Hope that the belief in Demeter offered to 
the faithful. Her legend and her ritual are founded on and suggest 
to men’s hearts the maternal sympathy of Nature. Like the lives 
of mortals, the life of Nature has its hours of hope and regret, seed- 
time and harvest, the passing of the grain into the darkness below 
the soil, and the raising again of the wheat in summer, the Descent, 
in mythic language, and the Resurrection of Coré, of the maiden 
Persephone. Here, then, are points where the religion of Hellas 
touches hands with the Christian faith and sentiment: both declare 
that a God has shared human grief, and Eleusis with her Mysteries 
repeats that parable of Saint Paul’s concerning the burial and the 
resurrection of the seed sown. 

This is the religious aspect of the myth of Demeter; such were 


1 See Mr. Newton’s Halicarnassus, plate LV., and pp. 331, 371-391, in the text. 
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the hopes and consolations known to the poet of the Homeric hymn, 
and to Pindar, and many who, in later days, occupied themselves 
with the meaning of the Mysteries. ‘Happy, whosoever of mortal 
men has looked on these things, but whoso hath had no part nor lot 
in this sacrament, hath no equal fate, when once he hath perished, 
and passed within the pall of darkness.’? Of such rites we may 
believe that Plato was thinking, when he spoke of ‘ beholding appa- 
ritions innocent and simple, and calm and happy, as in a Mystery.’ § 
Nor is it strange that, when Greeks were seeking for a sign, and 
especially for some creed that might resist the new worship of 
Christ, Plutarch and the Neo-Platonic philosophers tried to cling to 
the promise of the Mysteries of Demeter. They regarded her secret 
things as ‘a dreamy shadow of that spectacle and that rite,’ the spec- 
tacle and rite of the harmonious order of the universe, some time to be 
revealed to the souls of the blessed.4 It may have been no drawback 
to the consolations of the hidden services, that they made no appeal 
to the weary and wandering reason of the later heathens. Tired out 
with endless discourse on fate and free will, gods and demons, allegory 
and explanation, they could repose on mere spectacles and ceremonies, 
and pious ejaculations, ‘ without any evidence or proof offered for the 
statements.’ Indeed, writers like Plutarch show almost the temper 
of Pascal, trying to secure rest for their souls by a wise passiveness 


and pious contemplation, and participation in sacraments not under- 
stood. 


Such, then, was the refined, religious, and purely Hellenic aspect 
of Demeter and her myth. All is summed up in the face and atti- 
tude of the statue discovered at Cnidos. But this statue was not 
Mr. Newton’s only ¢rouvaille in the neighbourhood of the Temple 
Court. If his Demeter personified the noblest things in Greek 
religion, he also unearthed relics of the opposite element in Greek 
faith, the magical, fetichistic, and properly speaking savage element. 
He discovered one of the sacred subterranean chambers which Greek 
ritual language called péyapa, or 260pe:—pits or crypts which were 
peculiar to the rites of the Chthonian or subterranean deities.5 

The crypt opened by Mr. Newton was originally circular in form, 
but had been compressed, probably by an earthquake. Among the 
contents were certain small figures of pigs, in marble, and, at the 
very bottom, the bones of swine, and some other animals. 

Now what was the connection between Demeter and these porcine 
images, and remains of dead swine? To answer this question is to 
present, in a single example, the two extremes of Greek polytheism, 

2 Homeric Hymn, v. 480-482. 3 Phedrus, 250. 

* Plutarch, De Defectu Oraculorum, xxii. 

5 There is a great deal of learning about these crypts: the student may refer to 
Lobeck’s Aglaophanus, p. 828, to Mr. Newton’s Halicarnassus, p. 391, note e, to 
Porphyry, De Antro Nympharum, to the Scholiast on Lucian’s second Dialogue of 
Courtesans, in Preller’s Mythologie, under ‘ Demeter,’ and to Pausanias, ix. 1. 
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the rational, natural, and beautiful element, as personified in the 
statue of the desolate mother—the mourning Demeter—and the 
irrational, magical, and savage element, as represented by the pigs, 
and by their share in the rites and mysteries. This is that element 
in Greek faith which must be illustrated by magical practices and 
peculiarities of ritual that exist or are known to have existed among 
barbarous nations remote from Europe, and ignorant of Greece. 

It has not escaped mythologists like Maury, in France, nor 
anthropologists like Mr. Tylor, that the worship of the Earth-Mother 
(as the name Demeter means) is not peculiar to Greece, nor to 
the Aryan race. In America, as in old Germany, and by the Gipsies, 
and in America among Pawnees and Shawnees, as also to Greece, 
the Earth-Mother’s sacrifices were buried in the earth, or cast down 
into natural crevices or artificial crypts. Tanner, the white man who 
was captured by Indians, and who lived with them from childhood, men- 
tions how an Indian ‘disturbing with his foot a pile of dry leaves, 
found buried under it a brass kettle, inverted, and containing a quantity 
of valuable offerings to the Earth’? The earth is called Mother-Earth 
(Me-suk-kum-mik-O-kwi), and Indians, when they dig up medicine 
roots, ‘deposit something as an offering to her.’® Without lingering over 
the Earth-Mother of Mexico, of Peru, or of the Tongan Islands, let us 
follow up this rite of burying offerings to Demeter. To study all 
the savage parallels to the Greek cult would occupy too much space. 
But it may be noted, in passing, that the priest of Demeter, in 
Arcadia, ‘smote the earth with rods,’ when at her yearly feast he sum- 
moned the Earth Goddess, and called ‘on those below the earth.’ The 
Zulu diviners also bid people who consult them ‘smite ground 
with rods for the spirits.’® 

Let us now examine more closely the ritual of Demeter, and 
ascertain the part played in it by the pig. Among the feasts of 
Demeter, only the Eleusinia were more famous and popular than the 
Thesmophoria, a festival common to many towns, but best known at 
Athens. The Thesmophoria were the rites of seed-time, practised in 
October, and especially attended by the women. As among the Red 
Indians (a fact familiar from Longfellow’s Hiawatha), strange 
feminine mysteries were supposed to aid the fertility of the crops, 
and preserve them from blight. In the Attic and other Thesmo- 
phoria, there was a certain licentious element. Demeter. of the 
Thesmophoria presided over human birth and fruitfulness; it was she 
who had introduced the ———, or rite of marriage. 

oi eka trea 
’"Aeracios Aixtpolo wana Oerpedy ixovro. 





6 Maury, Religions de la Gréce, i. 72. 7 Tanner’s MVarrative, 1830, p. 155. 

8 Op. cit. p. 193.. All this is confirmed by the Jesuit “father, De Smet, in his 
Oregon Missions, p. 351. (New York, 1847.) Compare Tylor, Prim. Culz. ii. 273. 

9 Pausanias, viii. xv.; Callaway, Jeinyanga Zokubula, iii. 362. 
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as Homer says of the re-united Odysseus and Penelope. What, then, 
were the secret rites of the Thesmophoria? Here the pig comes in, 
and Mr. Newton’s discoveries are perhaps explained. 

A curious account of what was actually done at the Thesmophoria 
is given in a very corrupt scholion on the second of Lucian’s 
Dialogues Courtesans, and is borne out by passayes in the Fathers 
and in Pausanias. A girl in Lucian tells her lover, who is about to marry 
a modest rival, that she has seen her adversary at the Thesmophoria, 
and ‘does not think much of her.’ On this hint speaks the scholiast. 
He says that the mystery is connected with the legend that, when 
the earth opened and let out Hades to carry off Persephone, the 
pigs of a certain swineherd, Eubouleus, fell into the chasm. We 
shall translate the scholion, which does not appear to have been 
present to Mr. Newton’s mind, when he wrote his account of what 
was found at Cnidos. ‘It is in honour of Eubouleus, the herdsman 
of the swine, that pigs are thrown into the caverns (ydopata) of 
Demeter and Persephone. Then certain women named dytdjrzprar’ 
(they who draw up anything, usually drawers of water) ‘bring up the 
decaying remnants of the pigs into the megara, after purifying 
themselves for three days. And they go down into the recesses and 
fetch the remains of the pigs, and place them on the altars. And 
tt ts believed that whoever takes of this flesh and mixes tt with the 
seed-corn will have the richer harvest and abundance. Also it is said 
that there are serpents in the caverns, which eat the more part of 
what has been thrown in, wherefore the women make a rattling din 
when they draw up the flesh, and when they deposit again the 
well-known images, to the end that these snakes, which they call 
guardians of the caverns, may depart thence.’ These rites are 
called ‘The carrying of things not to be spoken, and they are per- 
formed in the same way for the fruitfulness of the fields and of human 
kind.’ 

Thus we are enabled to understand the inmost secret of the rite 
of Demeter in the month of the seed-sowing. Pigs were driven down 
certain chasms or caverns, their flesh was hallowed on the altars, part of 
it used was to mix with the seed corn, by way of magically adding to 
its fertility, and, finally, images of pigs (zAdevata, probably in terra 
cotta) were stowed away again by the women in the caverns. 

It seems a plausible conjecture that when Mr. Newton found not 
only the images, but also the bones, of swine in the chamber of 
Demeter at Cnidos, he had hit on a deposit of things employed in 
this magical part of the Thesmophoria, of objects and sacrifices used 
in the fertilisation of the corn. 

The whole rite seems sufficiently savage, and singular facts re- 
corded by Clemens of Alexandria deepen the impression. We are 
able to illustrate the fundamental idea of the mystery from the 
ritual of the Khonds of India and the Pawnees of the North American 
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continent. By both these widely severed peoples the flesh of the 
victim offered to the Earth Goddess is cut piecemeal and mixed 
with or buried with the seed-corn. Among Pawnees and Khonds, 
women take a considerable part in theSe savage Thesmophoria—the 
part, indeed, of victims. The Khonds also sacrificed men, as the 
Meriah, or victims of the Earth God. In America and in India, the 
human victim was always of a foreign tribe. Strangely enough, in 
the hill regions of Gocmsar, the offering was mingled, a swine and a 
human victim were slain together, the blood of the hog flowed into 
a place where the A/eriah was suffocated.” The fragments of flesh 
were carried away and buried on the boundaries of fields." 

The Khonds are said to have prayed that their pigs might become 
so numerous that their rooting snouts might plough up the ground 
without need for human labour. Not improbably the swine’s habit 
of rooting and grubbing in the earth caused him, in Greece as among 
the Khonds, to be the victim and favourite animal of the Earth- 
Mother. The initiated, during the Eleusinian Mysteries, used to go 
and bathe in the sea, each with the pig he meant to offer to the 
Goddess. One unlucky worshipper, -while swimming with his pig, 
was bitten in two by a shark.” 

The Pawnee custom of sacrificing a girl of another tribe, Sioux for 
choice, and fertilising the seed corn with her blood, was practised in 
the middle of the present century. As among the Aztecs, the un- 
conscious victim was petted and kindly treated till the day of her 
doom, when she was set on a pile of wood and shot with arrows. A 
Jesuit father has given a minute description of the hideous rite." 

From these examples of early agricultural customs, it appears 
that the Atnenians, like the Khonds and Pawnees, hoped to secure a 
good harvest by sowing, with the seed-corn, fragments of the victims 
of the Earth-Mother. The Athenian civilisation declares itself in 
the substitution of pigs for the Pawnee human victims, or for the 
pig-and-man sacrifice of the Khonds. The whole character of Greek 
religion, its humane and rational, and its wild and magical aspects, are 
thus combined in the lovely Cnidian statue of Demeter, and in the 
fragments of bones of sacrificed swine, and images of pigs, which lay 
in her subterranean cell. 

The legend of Demeter has many other savage elements, notably 
in the myth of her adventures in the form of a mare. But the most 
curious of all savage analogies we find in the Eleusinian legend itself, 


10 Mr. Russell’s Report, quoted in Major Campbell’s Personal Narrative, 1864, 
P- 55- 

1 OP. cit. p. 113. Mr. Tylor also quotes Macpherson’s /zdia, chap. vi. 

12 Plutarch, Phocion, chap. xxviii. 

13 De Smet, Oregon Missions, p. 359. The passage was borrowed by Schoolcraft. 
See the story of the Pawnee Yuung Lochinvar, who rode off with the maiden victim 
from the very altar, in Morse’s Resort, p. 248. (1822.) 
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in the story which is told in the Homeric hymn, and which was 
indubitably acted out in the Mystery play of Eleusis. The tale may be 
condensed from the Homeric hymn. There we read how Persephone 
the daughter of Demeter, was gathering flowers, when Hades, Lord 
of the Land of the Dead, bore her away, and how Demeter sought her 
daughter with torches burning, and came at last to the well of Celeus, 
King of Eleusis, in the likeness of an old wife. There she dwelt with 
Celeus, as a nurse to his son, whom she would fain have made im- 
mortal. There Demeter abode long without eating, or drinking, or 
speaking, till she tasted of a mixture of barley and water, cyceon, 
and smiled at the mirth of the maid Iambe, and laid aside her ut- 
most anger. Yet still she abstained from the gathering of the Im- 
mortals, and still the earth bore not its fruits, till Hermes brought 
back her daughter, Persephone. But Persephone had tasted one 
pomegranate seed in the under-world, and therefore was fatally con- 
strained to dwell there for a part of every year. But now Demeter 
was comforted. Earth bore fruits once more, and the goddess herself 
declared to the chiefs of the Eleusinians all her sacred mysteries, and 
the ritual of their due performance. 

Such was the famous Eleusinian legend. The chief elements 
are these: The loss by Demeter of her child, who has passed to the 
under-world. The wrath of the goddess, clad in mourning, ‘the 
black Demeter’ of the Arcadians. The partial comforting of the 
goddess when she had tasted the cyceon, or mixed draught, and 
laughed with Iambe. The restoration of Persephone for two-thirds 
of the year. The reconciliation of Demeter, the Queenship of Death 
confirmed to Persephone, and the establishment of the chief Mys- 
teries of Greece to commemorate these events. 

It is one of the most singular facts in mythology that a perfectly 
recognisable form of this myth exists among the North American 
Indians, where it is told to account for the origin of the chief 
Mysteries, or Medicine dances (A/eda, or Me-tai). The main differ- 
ence is that, in Greece, the Mysteries are instituted to please a 
divine mother deprived of her daughter, while, in America, the AZe-¢az 


are instituted to comfort a divine being, a brother deprived of his 


favourite brother. Tanner refers to the story as a legend that the 
Indians ‘sing’; the chant, apparently, was one of the sacred or 
magical hymns noted down on birch bark in picture-writing.“4 But 
the tale was told at length to De Smet by a Potowatomie, who 
included it in the general legend of his people. De Smet noticed 
resemblances to the Flood, the Fall, and other Biblical stories, but 
did not remark on the following Indian variant of the Eleusinian 
myth. The story is stolen by Schoolcraft (i. 318) :— 


The Manitos were jealous of Manabozho and Chibiabos. ‘Manabozho warned his 


brother never to be alone, but one day he ventured on the frozen lake, and was 








14 Narrative, p. 193. 
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drowned by the Manitos. Manabozho wailed along the shores. He waged a war 
against all the Manitos. , . . He called on the dead body of his brother. He put 
the whole country in dread by his lamentations. He then desmeared his face with 
black, and sat down six years to lament, uttering the name of Chibiabos. The 
Manitos consulted what to do to assuage his melancholy and his wrath. The 
oldest and wisest of them, who had had no hand in the death of Chibiabos, offered 
to undertake the task of reconciliation. They built a sacred lodge close to that of 
Manabozho, and prepared a sumptuous feast. They then assembled in order, one 
behind the other, each carrying under his arm a sack of the skin of some favourite 
animal, as a beaver, an otter, or a lynx, and filled with precious and curious 
medicines culled from all plants. These they exhibited, and invited him to the 
feast with pleasing words and ceremonies. He immediately raised his head, un- 
covered it, and washed off his besmearments and mourning colours, and then 
followed them. They offered him a cup of liquor prepared from the choicest 
medicines, at once as a propitiation and an initiatory rite. He drank it at a single 
draught, and found his melancholy departed. They then commenced their dances 
and songs, united with various ceremonies. All danced, all sang, all acted with 
the utmost gravity, with exactness of time, motion, and voice. Manabozho was 
cured; he ate, danced, sang and smoked the sacred pipe. 

In this manner the Mysteries of the Great Medicine Dance were introduced. 

The Manitos now united their powers to bring Chibiabos to life. They did so, 
and brought him to life, dt it was forbidden to enter the lodge. They gave him, 
through a chink, a burning coal, and told him to go and preside over the Country 
of Souls, and reign over the Land of the Dead. 

Manabohzo, now retired from men, commits the care of medicinal plants to 
Misukumigakwa, or the Mother of the Earth, to whom he makes offerings. 

s 

Here, then, we have, instead of a goddess mother robbed of a 
daughter by the lord of the dead, a divine being robbed of a brother, 
by death. Here we have the long mourning of Demeter and Mana- 
bozho. Here we have the return of gladness after the drinking of a 
mixture offered by way of consolation. Then we have the complete 
recovery of the mourner, the institution of Mysteries to commemorate 
the events, and the appointment of the lost brother to be, like Perse- 
phone, powerful over the dead. 

Is all this similarity to be accounted for by borrowing, by trans- 
mission, or by a natural community of ideas as entertained by early 
men? The answer would be the solution of the problem of Mytho- 
logy. Meanwhile is it not certain that, even.in the worship of 
Demeter, Greece presents many ideas and rites held in common 
with Khonds, Pawnees, and Zulus? Are we not aided to understand 
the meaning of the Arcadian priests, when they beat the ground 
with rods, in the ritual of Demeter Chthonia, by the similar Zulu 
method of invoking ‘those that be under the earth’? Do not the 
Khond and Pawnee sacrifices for seed-time explain the purpose of the 
dppytogopta in the Attic mystery? By such chains, not wholly 
golden, the races of men are bound about the feet of gods. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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A MILITIA REGIMENT. 


Ir is a common thing to see in articles on military subjects the 
militia alluded to vaguely as the ‘constitutional force,’ and to read 
proposals for a large expenditure of money upon it. The sum named 
is generally in the opinion of the writer the smallest possible one by 
investing which can the force be made of any real military utility 
to the country. 

Every civilian also knows that such a body as the militia exists, 
and that it undergoes a certain number of days’ training annually. 
Nevertheless, many people have little idea of what materials a militia 
regiment is composed, or what work it is supposed to do. 

I propose therefore in this article to endeavour to give a sketch 
of an infantry militia regiment, not treating it from a military- 
scientific point of view—that I leave to soldiers who alone are com- 
petent to deal with it--but from the point of view of a militia officer 
who is interested in the welfare of militiamen and in the efficiency 
of the force. I also hope to convey to the public at large a better 
understanding of the nature of their ‘constitutional defenders.’ If 
in the course of my description I venture to offer a few suggestions 
to the authorities at the Horse Guards, such suggestions will not 
involve any fresh expenditure of money, but will be rather suggestions 
as to organisation and practical treatment. There is no money to be 
had for fresh votes; and probably every additional penny spent on 
the militia would bring a better return to the country if spent upon 
the regular army. 

Among both professional soldiers and civilians it is too much the 
custom to consider the militiaman as drawn from, or belonging to, 
the dregs of the population. There are, no doubt, bad militiamen 
as well as good militiamen; and certain regiments recruited from 
unfavourable localities may contain a preponderance of the rough 
element. That this is the case is not within my knowledge; but I 
do not deny it, because I have not the experience which would justify 
me in doing so. 

What I desire to urge on the public is to discriminate between 
soldier and soldier, and not to classify the red-coat as necessarily bad 
till he has proved himself by his conduct to be so. Civilians stand 
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each on his own merit. Why should not the regular or militia 
soldier be subjected to the same test? Surely it is the only just one. 

The best way for me to produce the impression I desire to pro- 
duce will be by actually describing a company in the regiment I 
know best. What is true of the company will be true of the regi- 
ment; and what is true of one regiment will be true of all regiments 
recruited from a similar class of county and from similar types of 
the population. 

The company which I am going to describe last year consisted of 


Officers . : : oe | Corporals . i ; - 4 
Staff-Sergeants . ; > a | Privates . - ; . 98 
Sergeants . e , - 2 | Drummer (boy) : oe 


The* staff-sergeants are non-commissioned officers who have served 
many years in the army. ‘They are the very best of their kind, and 
on the senior of them, the colour-sergeant in each company, falls the 
great bulk of the work of the training. An officer has plenty of work 
to do if he does it, but a colour-sergeant’s work is appalling. I 
doubt if he gets six hours in bed any night of the training. 

The sergeants and corporals are ordinary militiamen, .and, except 
for running messages and marking points, they are useless. It is 
not so much that they do not know their work; that they are not in- 
capable, with practice, of learning; it is that the officers and staff- 
sergeants derive absolutely no assistance from them in maintaining 
discipline. 

A regiment is trained for twenty-seven days annually,.and at the 
end of that time the men are dispersed all over the country to their 
own homes. If a militia sergeant or corporal has reported a private 
for breach of discipline, he runs a good chance of getting his head 
punched by the said private the day after the training is over. The 
remedy for the sergeant is simple; he is only human—he does not 
report the private. 

This, however, is a state of things which, like several others I 
may have to mention presently, would cure itself in case of a 
permanent embodiment. 

The county to which the regiment, a company of which I am 
describing, belongs is a purely agricultural county, with two large 
seaport towns on its coast. I mention this, as thereby I shall be 
better understood in my allusions presently to the trades and 
classification of the men. 

The two sergeants are aged fifty and thirty-five years, and have 
twenty-two and four years service in the militia respectively. The 
elder is quite worn out, is very gouty, and can barely perform the 
duties of postman. How he and several more like him in the 
regiment have escaped the doctor’s ordeal at the commencement of 
each training for several years past I have never been able to under- 
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stand. They are useless to the country, but are not certified as 
medically unfit for duty—I suspect through a kindly dislike to turn 
such old soldiers away from their regiment before the expiration of 
their term of engagement. 

The younger man has served twelve years in the army, and I may 
observe in passing that steady men, who have joined the militia after 
serving their time in the army, as a rule make the best militia 
non-commissioned officers. 

The four corporals are all youngish men, with an average age 
of twenty-eight years, and with an average length of service in the 
militia of ten years. 

The average age of the privates is not quite twenty-three years, 
and their average number of years’ service in the regiment is about 
three and a half years. , 

This statement looks satisfactory on paper, but is really mis- 
leading, because as a matter of fact there are comparatively only a 
few men in the company of that exact length of service or of that 
particular age. 

Speaking roughly, the company may be divided into two parts. 
The smaller part consists of men who have served at least one term 
of six years in the militia, or of old soldiers. The men belonging to 
either of these two classes are generally at least twenty-eight years 
old. 

The second and somewhat larger part consists of boys just joined, 
for whom eighteen years would be a high rather than a low average 
of age. Each year on going up for training the captain finds about 
one half of his company to be recruits since the year before. What 
happens is this: 

A boy of seven :en joins the militia to see what soldiering is 
like. If he likes it, he joins the army either immediately after the 
training or as soon as he is old enough or physically big enough, 
which very likely will not be till after a second training. If he does 
not like it, he buys himself out before a second training comes round. 
This is very easily done; all he has to pay is 1/7, or 2/. if he happens 
to be a militia reserve man. 

I know much has been said against the cheapness of this payment. 
For my part, I believe no wiser step was ever taken for popularising 
the militia. A lad feels it is so easy to get out of the service if he 
does not like it, or if he gets a good permanent situation, that he does 
not hesitate to give it a trial, and so it happens that in this way many 
of the best class of soldiers are eventually attracted into the army. 

Two or three lads each year remain in the militia, serve out their 
time of six years, and more probably than not re-engage for a second 
term. These, with the old soldiers, make up the first class of which 
I spoke. The following table shows the causes of the waste of 50 
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per cent. among the privates mentioned above in this company 
between the trainings of 1885 and of 1886: 


To Regular Army 

To Navy and Marines 

By Purchase . : 
Struck off as Absentees . 
Time expired ‘ 
Discharged medically unfit 
Discharged for felony . 


Total R ; - m - - 49 


Now what are these men and what is their trade during the 
eleven months of the year they are not up for training? Again 
the following table will show. In 1886 there were in the company 


Farm labourers, including carter Mason 
boys, cow boys, under shepherds, | Rivetter . 
&ce. P . A i ; Saddle-tree maker 
Labourers, including dockyard la- Clerk 
bourers, bricklayers’ labourers, | Blacksmith 
porters, unskilled merchant sea- Slater 
| , Steam-thresher 
Woodman 
Baker 
Cabman 
Bootmaker 
Under ship’s steward 


men, &c. 
Painters 
Shipwrights . 
Gardeners 
Butchers 
Brickmakers 
Bricklayers 
Grooms 
Carmen ; ‘ , , .» & 
Out of the whole number in the company 58 live in villages and 
small country towns; 37 came from the two big seaports, and 9 
live out of the county. 

Between the men who are rustics, properly so called, and the 
townsmen there is a wide difference. With a single exception here 
and there the agricultural labourers give no trouble whatever. They 
are never cheeky; they are never insubordinate; they do not get 
drunk; they seem to like their work and enjoy the soldiering. 
Their only fault is a tendency to be slovenly. With the townsmen 
it is otherwise; but I must in justice to them divide them into two 
parts. The first part are quite as valuable soldiers as the rustics and 
much sharper and smarter. Moreover most of the old soldiers come 
from the towns; they, however, form a class by themselves and are 
not included in the divisions I am now making. The second part 
consists of the British rough. If it were not for him, there would be 
no insubordination, no drunkenness, no absenteeism, no crime to 
speak of. There is the stationary rough who comes up for training, 
spends a large portion of his time under punishment of some sort, 
goes away drunk, and reappears with apparently the same familiar 
black eyes the following year. 


Ww 
© 
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Total . ‘ ; ‘ . 104 
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Then there is the ambulatory rough or tramp, who favours you 
with his presence one year, never to reappear. He is impartial in 
his favours, but never condescends to visit the same regiment twice. 
He makes a trade of going from regiment to regiment, which, by a 
little calculation as to dates, and what with annual trainings and 
recruit depéts, he is easily able to do. 

He can by this means contrive to get himself lodged, clothed, fed 
and kept in pocket money the whole year round at his country’s ex- 
pense, with an interval of a few days between each visit in which to 
spend pleasantly the bounty of 17. or 30s. which he receives from every 
regiment or depot. He costs the country a great deal; he figures in 
the returns of many different regiments, and he does infinite harm. 
Both classes of roughs are storehouses of tricks and crimes, and con- 
sequently haye a-most pernicious influence on the respectable country 
lad. Sometimes they lead him into mischief, and he begins a bad 
career. Oftener they disgust him with a service in which he has to live 
cheek by jowl with such men, and he leaves it. This happens to a 
large extent, and I have found out by talking to non-commissioned 
officers and privates that nothing keeps country lads out of the militia 
so much as having to associate with roughs and tramps. They will not 
do it, and I do not wonder. Why cannot the officers in charge of 
the recruiting keep out this element?. To do so would be pure gain 
to the country. If it is impossible to reject, or rather very carefully 
sift, the town element, I would suggest a development of the terri- 
torial system, which would to a great extent obviate this evil, and 
which would I believe in itself produce excellent results. 

Let each company in a militia regiment be composed as far as 
possible of men coming from a particular locality in the county. 
The villages could be grouped round their market towns, while big 
towns like the seaports in the county I am speaking of would have 
certain whole companies allotted to them. In short, the localisation 
of the companies of the county volunteer regiments should be applied 
also to the militia. In this way the greater part of the contact 
between the agricultural labourers and the town roughs would be 
avoided, and the country would find the supply of the best class of 
recruits would increase. 

In another way this change of organisation would tend towards 
this desirable result. Two friends from one village enlist into 
the militia. They are posted to different companies and see little or 
nothing of each other during the training. (It is wonderful how little 
the companies associate between themselves.) The friends are dis- 
appointed, and on returning to their village discourage other friends 
from joining by telling them that they can have no assurance that 
they will not all be posted to different companies. It is within my 
knowledge that excellent recruits are lost to the service in this way. 

One word more about the tramps. 
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On enlisting they generally give an address from some low street of 
lodging-houses in one of the seaport towns. The address alone ought 
to make recruiting officers reject them, let alone the fact that to an 
experienced eye there is always something tell-tale in their bearing 
and appearance. 

The following particulars.as to the absentees from the company 
for the last two years speak for themselves :— 


Absentees 1885 1886 
1. Who had served one or more trainings . . is 2 
2. Who had been through a recruit course at the 
depot, but had never served a training . - 10 


Total ‘ , ° . ° a 
1. Giving an address in the seaport towns . ° . 83 
2. Out of county : ° ° . , - 2 
3. In county towns or villages . ; ‘ F s g 


Total ‘ : ‘ i ‘ . 6 


The outline I have given of the composition of a militia company 
is necessarily a rough one. To show what curious diversities of type 
there are, I will give one or two examples. 

A is a London bricklayer who has not resided in his native 
county for twenty-two years. As a lad he enlisted into the militia 
from the village where he was born, and shortly afterwards he went to 
London for work. He has, however, attended his trainings regularly 
for twenty-three years, having re-engaged several times for the 
purpose. He enjoys a month’s soldiering, and seizes the training 
as the annual occasion for paying a visit to his relations. 

B, after enlisting nineteen years ago, also went up to London for 
work. He has been for years employed at high wages in some 
gas-works. In the spring that work is slack, and he looks upon his 
twenty-seven days in the country as the means of restoring his health 
at his country’s expense after his arduous and unhealthy winter’s 
labour. 

C joined the militia as a boy, thirty years ago, and passed on into 
the army. After serving his country in every quarter of the globe 
for twenty-three years, he returned to his native place to enjoy his 
pension, and has re-enlisted into the old militia regiment, in which 
he is now a sergeant. 

D was a ship’s officer’s servant on board some trading ship, which 
was chartered by the government at the time of the Suakim expedi- 
tion. The man landed at Suakim; was employed in getting stores 
to the front, and received the Egyptian medals, with which he 
appeared at the following training. I should imagine him to be about 
the only militiaman who ever gained war medals while still a militia- 
man. 

The men from the seaport towns are often away on some 
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cruise for two years, and reappear after an intérval of one or two 
trainings. 

An excellent sign in a regiment is when masters or employers of 
labour come and buy their men out because they cannot spare them 
for as long a period as the training. It is a sure proof to the colonel 
that he has at least an admixture of thoroughly good men in his 
battalion. 

I wish here to make a few observations on what is known as 
the billeting system. That it is a great temptation to young country 
lads to take them’ by hundreds and place them for four weeks in 
a garrison town requires no demonstration. The public, however, 
would naturally expect that the government would always take pains 
to minimize these temptations as much as possible. I am afraid that 
in all the cases where regiments are quartered in billets, exactly the 
reverse is the case. 

The men are told off in parties to the public houses, varying from 
three or four to as many as twenty-five, according to the size of the 
house. Some of these houses are respectably conducted, but of some 
others the less said the better. Can the public wonder, then, that 
much immorality and consequent demoralisation take place? It 
is impossible to preserve discipline at night if the publican is a 
bad man; the militia non-commissioned officers being, for reasons 
already pointed out, quite powerless. Moreover in all public-houses, 
respectable and disorderly alike, the temptations to drink are irresis- 
tible for the soldier quartered there. The government allowance of 
fourpence a day for each man is not sufficient to recompense the 
publican for the outlay he is obliged to make. He revenges himself 
accordingly by making the militiaman spend all his pay in liquor, and 
when the latter has no money in his pocket, the publican advances 
him beer, expecting to be repaid out of the bounty at the end of the 
training. When he has money, and does not spend it in the house, 
the publican has a hundred little ways of making him uncomfortable. 
But this is not all. The publican is allowed to put two men and 
sometimes thgee into one bed. To my mind this system is repulsive 
—I know it is argued that this is to a large extent the habit of the 
class from which the men are taken. Granted that this is so, is it 
the same thing to a ploughboy to sleep at home in the same bed 
with his brother, and in a public-house alongside some town rough 
whom he detests? He certainly does not regard it in the same 
light, and he often shows it by purchasing his discharge in disgust 
after the training. 

The plain truth is that the whole militia billeting system is 
iniquitous, and it is a scandal that the Government allows it to 
continue. . 

The following little fact tells its own tale. In 1882 the company 
in question was quartered in barracks, and during the training the 
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men saved 8/. 3s. out of their pay, which they entrusted to their 
captain to put in the Post Office Savings Bank for them. Since that 
year the company has always been quartered in billets; in 1883 they 
saved 1/. 18s. in the training; but in no year since have they saved 
as much as ten shillings. Now it is permissible to billet militiamen 
in private houses—that is, in ordinary cottages whose owners or occu- 
piers are willing, for the sake of the small government allowance of 4d. 
per man per day, voluntarily to take them in. My strong belief is 
that not nearly as much use is made of this provision as might be 
made, and that those who are charged with the billeting arrange- 
ments sometimes do not take the extra trouble which is involved 
in seeking private persons who are ready to take in militiamen and 
in parcelling the men out into small detachments. 

After the description of the billeting arrangements which has 
been given, it might be easily supposed that the conduct of the men 
under such circumstances is very bad. It is wonderfully to the credit 
of the men in at least one regiment that they resist the temptations 
placed in their way to a very large extent. By the word ‘conduct’ I 
mean in this instance such behaviour as comes under the laws of 
discipline, such as breaking leave, brawling or rioting, drunkenness 
in the streets, &c. In the company I have described, only two men 
were convicted of drunkenness last year, and the year before only 
one. It may be asked, How is the system of billeting to be avoided 
in those cases where, as often happens, it is impossible or inexpedient 
to go under canvas, and no barracks or huts are available ? 

I believe huts of some temporary structure ought to be provided 
for every such regiment. It would be quite worth while only to call 
a regiment out every alternate year until the cost of those huts had 
been recouped to the country out of the pay of the regiment; or the 
Secretary of State for War might decide not to call out for training 
for the year in which a set of these huts were provided, a sufficient 
number of regiments to prevent any addition to the estimates. 

As to the training of the men, the whole of the twenty-seven days 
during which the militia are called up cannot be utilised for that 
purpose. Three Sundays, with the day of assembly and the day of 
dismissal, have to be deducted. In the twenty-two days which 
remain, the militiaman has to be taken through squad drill, company 
drill, battalion drill, the rifle exercises, and a musketry course. It 
is marvellous how well some regiments go through their drill at the 
inspection. 

Nevertheless, I believe. that, with a re-arrangement of the work to 
be done, still better results might be attained. Some of the drill at 
both ends might be advantageously omitted. What is the use of 
taking two days or more in putting the men through Sections 5, 11, 
and 12 of the Field Exercises, to which a good deal of time, com- 
paratively speaking, is devoted? This drill is chiefly for the purpose 
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of setting recruits up to look and move as soldiers. To put a lot of 
militiamen through it for two or three days is a sheer waste of 
valuable time, as no one can possibly detect the least difference in 
their deportment afterwards. The time is too short to have any 
effect. 

Ridicule has been cast by some critics on the practice of drilling a 
militia regiment in marching past and in solid formations for so great 
a proportion of the training, and they urge instead a continuous 
practice of the attack at the double and on rough ground. I take 
leave to differ from these gentlemen entirely. All that you can 
attempt to do in the twenty-two working days is to get the men in 
hand as much as possible, to accustom them to be quiet, unflurried, 
and steady at drill. Nothing is so useful for this purpose as continued 
marches past or constant exercise in solid formations. The attack in 
double time has the most demoralising effect on these undisciplined 
lads, these amateur soldiers. Personally I believe that the open 
order formations should never be practised by militia regiments 
during their annual training, except from the halt or during an 
advance in quick time only. It depends entirely on what results are 
expected tothe force from their annual training. Is it thought that they 
will be fit for active service? Such an expectation would be simply 
ridiculous. But, if that is so, surely their training should be adapted 
to the possibilities of the case. - The question then becomes what 
are these possibilities? I believe the answer to be a no more ambi- 
tious one than this. To give the force a superficial acquaintance 
with a certain number of a soldier’s duties that it may on an 
emergency undertake garrison duty at once. The moment a militia 
regiment is permanently embodied a new vista opens before it. 
Supposing the men to be physically fit for active service, I believe 
that most militia regiments ought to be capable of taking the field 
after a year’s embodiment, so far as those men are concerned. - It 
will be noticed that I say ‘supposing the regiment to be physically 
fit ;’ an important question for the country is ‘ Would it be fit ?’ 

I should like to examine this point shortly; and closely bound up 
with it is the question of the militia reserve. 

This force was called into existence to supplement the army 
reserve. The standard of age and physique is high, and it formed 
on the 1st of January, 1886, a very fine body of 30,128 men. A 
militiaman who fulfils the conditions necessary for entering this 
force receives an extra bounty of 17 His obligation then becomes 
the same as that of an army reserve man. He can be called out in 
time of national emergency, and drafted temporarily into the regular 
army. 

Now what effect does the existence of this force have on the 
militia itself? If I show what effect it will have on the company 
about which I have been giving statistics, it will serve as an illustra- 
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tion of the effect on the force asa whole. The company last year 
consisted (excluding the staff-sergeants and drummer boy) of 104 
non-commissioned officers and men. Of these 19 belonged to the 
militia reserve. Let us suppose that the country was engaged in a 
great foreign war; that the militia had been embodied and the 
militia reserve drafted ints the regular army. What would then be 
the condition of this company? It would be completely emasculated. 
I do not believe that there would be 35 men left who would be 
physically fit to go into acampaign. The rest would either be not 
old enough or not big enough. I have serious doubts as to whether 
the militia reserve is not a mistake altogether. My belief is that 
the terms of enlistment for the militia might be safely altered so as 
to give the country the benefit of the services of every fit militiaman 
at a time of great national emergency. 

At present the militiaman enlists for service in the United King- 
dom only. If the terms of enlistment could be so drawn as to assure 
him that he would never be sent to the field except when the national 
peril was very great and the army reserve had been exhausted, and 
that otherwise he would never be sent out of the United Kingdom, 
I do not believe that such terms would affect recruiting in the least 
injuriously. The country would gain in two ways. It would have 
all the physically fit men of the militia at its disposal to use either 
collectively in their own batteries or battalions, or individually by 
drafting them into the army, and it would save all the annual vote 
for reserve bounty. 

The militia is considerably below its strength at the present time, 
though not so much as it has been quite recently. I do not think 
that this can be attributed to the terms offered by the country; on 
the contrary, those terms seem to me to be good. I have known many 
men who have been excellently fed, clothed, and lodged, and who 
have had 6¢. a day pocket-money for a month, take away with them 
after the training 2/. in cash as well as a practically new pair of boots, 
two pairs of socks, and a flannel shirt which the country throws in ; 
and every man, who has not misbehaved himself, can be sure of hav- 
ing 14. in his pocket at the end of his month’s soldiering. In some 
quarters the slackness of recruiting has been attributed to the 
present plan of drilling recruits, which is bound up with the terri- 
torial system ; but this is certainly not the case in the regiment I have 
been describing, where this system has proved to be an unqualified 
success for the recruiting of both the line and militia battalions. 


WoOLMER. 
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A GLIMPSE OF RUSSIA. 


A MONTH’s residence in any country can give but a_ superficial 
impression of its real condition. Yet, in the art of representing 
nature, there is a certain value in the slightest sketch, taken on the 
spot with accuracy and attention, which is quite distinct from, 
though inferior to, that of the photograph, faithful to detail while 
wanting in colour, or that of the elaborate picture which portrays 
everything with its exact proportion of light, shade, local colour, and 
environment. As the slightest sketch, then, the following observa- 
tions are offered with the hope that they may be acceptable as a 
rapid glance at a society and country of which little is known outside 
the political world, and which is very different from the rest of Europe 
in government and religion. 

Even the shortest visit to Russia disposes of many popular mis- 
conceptions; and although it increases astonishment at the repressive 
rule possible in these days, it becomes evident that generalisations 
are as false here as in most other cases. Extraordinary stories are 
current in England as to the private character of the Tsar, the health 
of the Tsarévitchy and the reign of terror caused by Nihilism. Many 
of these become incredible on examination and inquiry. An old 
proverb asserts that there is no smoke without fire. On the other 
hand, it is well known that if a lie gets the start the truth will rarely 
overtake it. In the conduct of affairs between nations whose interests 
are antagonistic, each must endeavor to procure the objects most 
essential to its own welfare, and it is especially needful to be on the 
alert when the issues are easily entangled by the historical aspira- 
tions of a race with strong diplomatic instincts. To attain these 
objects personal calumnies are both unnecessary and undignified. 
This is seen also in private political life, and the esteem and regard 
in which the late Lord Iddesleigh was held testify to the public 
opinion on this point However much he differed from, and whatever 
blame he attached to, the misgovernment of his opponents, no personal 
attack fell from his lips. Unfortunately, a portion of the English 
press is apt to disregard these maxims, and to publish hastily what- 
ever is transmitted by their foreign correspondents. The policies 
of the two countries may be divergent, but there are continual mis- 
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representations which are the work of newspaper writers. The 
British public believes its newspapers, and, on the other hand, 
Russians believe that what appears in the press is due to the de- 
liberate orders of the English Government. The ignorance and 
falsity of the reports sent to London are most perplexing to a 
stranger. Whence their information is. procured remains a mystery, 
and among other things the character of the Tsar remains at their 
mercy. As the whole history of Russia depends on the character of 
her Tsar, a few words on this subject may not be uninteresting. 
Society and entertainments do not appear particularly congenial to 
his disposition, his tastes all lie in the direction of simplicity ; he has 
no luxurious habits, and prefers living in the country where he can 
get exercise and recreation. His children are devotedly attached to 
him, and he is perhaps seen to most advantage when with them, 
and leading a thoroughly domestic life. In illustration of this it 
may be mentioned that on no occasion does he omit to visit his 
children at their bedtime. That he is not devoid of artistic tastes 
may be seen from certain arrangements and collections made by 
him at the museum of the Hermitage Palace in St. Petersburg, 
where much has, under his superintendence, been recently added. 
A naturally vehement temper does not imply violence or brutality. 
He is not accustomed to be thwarted. When he discovers himself 
deceived or misled his indignation is great, and he never forgives 
a lie. It is erroneously supposed fn England that he lives in 
constant dread of the dastardly attempts made by the Nihilists to 
assassinate him. Those who know him best repudiate this emphati- 
cally, and a study of his countenance and of his general behaviour in 
public certainly confirms the opinion of his courage and bravery. It 
is a mistake to imagine that he is a tool in the Hands of a few 
Officials; once determined on a course of action, motives of expe- 
diency will not turn him from his resolution. 

The evils of an autocratic government are doubtless very great; 
still, the question sometimes arises whether there is not more con- 
sistency in the will of an individual than in the passions of a mob 
which iooks no further than to-day. It might be said to be a neces- 
sary stage in the growth of a great people. In the case, too, of 
Russia the Tsar represents and identifies himself with the people. 
The terrible Nihilist conspiracies which cause a thrill of horror 
throughout the civilised world, emanate from the educated middle 
class; the mass of the people have no sympathy with them or their 
ideas. Russia hardly counted as a European Power till the time of 
Peter the Great. Young as a consolidated empire, there is no lack of 
civilisation, and no tinge of barbarism left, to the eye of the casual 
observer. And this with no desire to become identified with the West. 
During the last fifteen or twenty years the upper classes have appre- 
ciated the force of the national feeling, and, following the example of 
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the present Emperor, have ceased to affect contempt for their country 
and for their language. 

In the reign of the late Emperor there was a strong German party 
at Court, whose influence, it was predicted, would modify and trans- 
form the country. A reaction has set in. The German party is no 
longer in power, the German alliance no longer so anxiously desired 
and appreciated. The editor of the Moscow Gazette, Katkoff, who is 
believed to have great influence with the Emperor, adds vigour to this 
reaction, and writes for the Slav party and for Russia as a great 
Eastern Power. 

When Peter the Great transferred the seat of government from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg, it was with a view of bringing the country 
and people into closer communication with Western civilisation. St. 
Petersburg has the advantage of its magnificent river for shipping 
purposes (which, however, is only open for four or five months in the 
year), otherwise Moscow is a commercial centre of greater importance. 
Looked at historically, it seems almost like making Liverpool, in- 
stead of London, the capital of Great Britain. St. Petersburg has 
become very cosmopolitan, while Moscow runs the risk of becoming 
too provincial. But it is there that the pulse of the nation really 
beats, in the presence of all its ancient traditions and achievements. 
At Moscow, tco, the spirit of the Orthodox Greek Church becomes 
more apparent; cathedrals, monasteries, and convents more filled 
with the crystallised faith of the early Fathers. Russians are fond 
of saying that the purely Western mind is seldom able to appreciate 
or understand the influence of the Orthodox Church, and certainly 
the ordinary traveller does not discern it. Lighted tapers, gorgeous 
vestments, beautiful and original music, and churches dazzling to the 
eye in the mystery of the gilded iconostos (or altar screens adorned 
with Byzantine pictures of saints, surrounded and covered by masses 
of metal and jewels), seem to constitute much of the religious feeling 
of the country. The monasteries do not pretend to be seats of 
learning, nor the convents homes for the spiritualised and idealised 
forms of religion. In neither is the rule very strict or the life in any 
way a hard one. A large monastery that we visited at Moscow was 
inhabited by a number of rough, dirty, bearded, long-haired monks. 
The monks are not priests, and apparently their only object is to 
live easily and comfortably without expense or labour. In the con- 
vent which we inspected there was more education and refinement. 
The nuns occupied much of their time with beautiful embroidery, 
painting, and music. Some educational and refuge work was also 
done. There is little effort on the part of the Church to control or 
cope with modern thought. Due performance of the duties required 
by discipline and custom appears to be sufficient and to constitute all 
that is expected in discharge of religious obligations. There is a story 
of a conscientious agnostic prefacing his compulsory confession by 
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saying, ‘Mon pére, je doute de tout.’ The confessor treated this 
statement with absolute indifference, regarding it as a misfortune, 
and desired him to continue his confession without troubling his 
conscience on the matter. No organ or instrumental music is 
admitted in the Church services. The choirs in the cathedrals, 
composed of a large number of voices, are conducted with extra- 
ordinary precision and accuracy. The chorus singing, on the stage 
also, and at concerts, is quite remarkable for these qualities, and is 
distinguished by great delicacy of tone and expression. 

If the ecclesiastical art of the country remains more or less 
conventional and Byzantine, the modern Rassian school of painting 
contains some striking pictures. Scenes from Bible history have a 
stamp peculiarly their own, and very slightly influenced by Italian 
art. Landscapes are rare, perhaps on account of the monotony of 
Russian scenery. The sea is a favorite and well studied subject. 
Pictures of an historical character show an immense power of depict- 
ing the expressions of the human countenance. ‘There is a famous 
modern picture at Moscow of John the Terrible, after he has mur- 
dered his son in a fit of rage, and suddenly discovers the crime he 
has committed. The expression in his eyes is that of a madman, 
with a curious gleam of horror and consciousness striking him, after 
his son has sunk at his feet with the blood streaming from his 
wounded temple. It is intensely realistic, and report asserts that 
on one occasion a lady was so much affected by the sight of it that 
she fell down dead on the spot. According to this tale, the picture 
was subsequently removed to an inner room and ladies not admitted 
in the absence of a medical attendant. We inspected the picture in its 
inner room and without the encumbrance of the doctor. Perhaps they 
may have had sufficient confidence in the courage and callousness of 
two English ladies who had ventured to travel as far as Moscow in 
spite of the alarming, though absolutely false, reports of the arrest 
and imprisonment of British officers in that town. 

Veritshagen’s pictures of the Turkish war and its accompanying 
horrors have gained for him the name of the Apostle of Peace, and 
bring to mind a saying of Skobeleff: ‘Je n’aime pas la guerre; non, 
je ne l’aime plus: je l’ai faite trop souvent.’ In a nation of soldiers, 
where military rank carries all befere it, the horrors of war cannot 
be too much insisted upon. A society where any real political occu- 
pation or ambition is impossible will naturally seek this outlet for 
its energies and desire of action. ‘This restlessness is of course one 
of the dangers of an autocratic government, and makes it a standing 
menace to other countries. Without the means of influencing or 
guiding the ship of state, and without the free expression of opinion, 
there can be no excitement on questions of home politics. To the 
educated Briton such a state of things would mean the extinction of 
the most universal interest outside his own or his neighbour’s affairs, 
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This legitimate interest is denied to the Russian, for, as has been 
said before, all power proceeds from the Tsar. He represents the 
united and concentrated force of the millions he governs. As head of 
the army, and as the impersonation of all the historical traditions of 
his people, he isa combination of the principles of democracy and 
autocracy. He is not supported by an aristocracy of wealth, birth, 
or civilisation, but by the democratic spirit of the people, which finds 
its expression in a common devotion to the idea of the Tsar as their 
father, their leader and one might almost say their god. ‘Un pour 
tous, tous pour un,’ is the genius of the Russian nation, as the Mir 
or Commune is the expression of their character. In this unity of 
popular feeling they differ from the Western races. 

Owing to the Russian system of secret police, about which we 
hear so much, the ‘tchinovnik,’ or Russian official, is hardly as in- 
dependent as the moujik, or peasant. All are watched and their 
sayings and doings reported. The discontent which exists is chiefly 
amongst the educated and higher classes. These, being unrepre- 
sented, are more hopelessly in the hands of the officials than even 
the poorer classes in their Communes. Contact with Western Europe 
will, we are told, bring a change, if not a rebellion. This seems 
probable; yet why should not Russia, quite different in race and 
sentiment to the questioning, subjective Teutonic mind, educate 
herself through the ancient civilisations of the East, and have suffi- 
cient national character to work out a purer form of government on 
her own lines? Even republics are not free from venality, as the 
condition of America will testify. It must be remembered also 
that there is at present no great manufacturing population, no 
artisan class in large cities. The Russian peasant has an interest in 
the land and no special grievance to lead him to rebel. The army is 
not likely to abandon its allegiance to the Emperor so long as it has 
an outlet for its energées in the East. Socialism and Nihilism are 
unfortunately not limited to the Russian dominions, though they 
may appear there in more terrible forms than elsewhere. The ad- 
vantages of parliamentary government may occasionally prove to be 
overrated, and the desire to bring all nations to appreciate its benefits 
is doubtless very benevolent, but rather resembles the prescriptions 
of quack doctors who recommend a few universal remedies for many 
various m tladies. 

At present the ministers of State are merely instruments of the 
Emperor’s will. They have no responsibility towards each other, and 
have therefore no common policy. ‘They are little more than chief 
clerks in a gigantic business firm, who carry out the instructions of 
their chief with more or less ability and honesty. It is true there is 
the Conseil de l’Empire, which consists of those of highest rank in 
the army or State. Its position towards any proposed law or change 
submitted to it is very much like that of a royal commission, which 
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only reports and examines, and does not act. There is no power of 
law or justice independent of the will of the officials; and it is the 
bureaucracy composed by them which is the source of all Russian 
tyranny and intrigue, for the corruption of the officials is without 
limit. Conscientious governors of great provinces assume that they 
administer justice and listen to the complaints of the poorest peasant 
or injured merchant with absolute attention and impartiality. So 
possibly they do; but they have no means of controlling the bribes 
insisted upon by their subordinates before they can be reached. 
Their judgments are purely arbitrary, without appeal, depending on 
personal favour, and they flatter themselves that they are protecting 
and delivering the poor and the oppressed. 

The Russian aristocracy and plutocracy have few powers or 
privileges beyond that of serving their sovereign, and their position 
depends entirely on the will of the Emperor. Official rank is the 
only distinction, and all rank or ‘tchin,’ as it is called, is regulated 
according to the army grades. By this ‘tchin’ alone is the right of 
being received at Court acquired. Society is, therefore, subservient 
to the Court, and occupies itself more with those whose position 
can best procure them what they desire than with any other ideas. 
The Court itself is very magnificent, and its entertainments display 
unbounded splendour, taste, and art. In the midst of winter the 
whole palace is decorated for the balls with trees of camellias, 
draceenas, and palms. The suppers seem almost to be served by 
magic. Two thousand people sup at the same moment: they all sit 
down together, and all finish together in an incredibly short space of 
time. The palace is lit by the electric light, the tables are placed 
under large palm-trees, and the effect is that of a grove of palms by 
moonlight. At these Court balls, besides the Royal Family of Grand 
Dukes and Grand Duchesses, with gorgeous jewels, may be seen many 
of the great generals and governors of the provinces who come to 
St. Petersburg to do homage to their sovereign; a splendid-looking 
Circassian Prince, whose costume of fur and velvet is covered with 
chains of jewels and gold; the commander of the Cossack Guard, 
Tchérévine, who watches over the Emperor’s safety, dressed in what 
resembles a well-fitting scarlet dressing-gown, with a huge scimitar 
in his belt sparkling with precious stones; Prince Dondoukoff 
Korsakoff, the Governor of the Caucasus, also in Cossack attire, with 
the beard which is the privilege of the Cossack birth. M. de Giers, 
whose civilian blue coat with gold buttons is remarkable among the 
numberless brilliant uniforms, talks to the Ambassadors with the 
wearied anxious expression habitual to his countenance. The Empress 
dances, but not the Emperor; he does not sit down to supper either, 
but walks about, after the Russian fashion of hospitality, to see that 
all his guests are served. 

If, to the outsider, society seems to lack the serious side of 
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science, learning, and politics, it gains energy from its contact with 
men who are continually engaged in distant provinces, carrying 
Russian rule and civilisation to the conquered Eastern tribes. Not- 
withstanding the great ease and luxury; the fact that so much of 
the male portion is composed of officers, who wear no other clothes 
than their uniforms, gives something of a business-like air, and 
produces a sense of discipline at the entertainments. Individually, 
the Russians have much sympathy with English ways and habits, 
and the political antagonism between the two nations does not 
appear to affect their social intercourse. They are exceedingly 
courteous, hospitable, and friendly, throwing themselves with much 
zest into the occupation or amusement of the moment. In these 
days of rapid communication social life is much the same in every 
great capital. St. Petersburg is a very gay society, and the great 
troubles underlying the fabric do not come to the surface in the 
daily life. There are of course representatives of all the different 
lines of thought and policy, and because they cannot govern them- 
selves, it must not be supposed that they have not predilections in 
favour of this or that line of action. ‘The season in St. Petersburg 
begins on the Russian New Year’s Day, which is thirteen days late, 
for they adhere to what the Western nations now call the Old Style. 
It lasts till Lent, which the Eastern Church fixes also by a different 
calculation from the Western, and during that time there are Court 
balls twice a week and dancing at private houses nearly every other 
night, Sundays included. Private balls begin, as in London, very late 
and end very late. The dancing is most vigorous and animated. The 
specially Russian dance is the Mazurka, of Polish origin, and very 
pretty and graceful. Like the Scotch reel, it is a series of different 
figures with numerous and varied steps. The music, too, is special 
and spirited. The supper, which is always eaten sitting down, isa 
great feature of the evening, and there is invariably a cotillon after- 
wards. The pleasantest and most sociable entertainments are the 
little suppers every evening, where there is no dancing, and where 
the menu is most recherché and the conversation brilliant. The 
houses are well adapted for entertainments, and those we saw comfort- 
able and luxurious as far as the owners are concerned. ‘The bedrooms 
were prettily furnished, and the dressing-rooms attached fitted up 
with a tiled bath, hot and cold water, and numberless mirrors. The 
wives of the great Court and State officials, as well as many other 
ladies, have one afternoon in the week on which they sit at home 
and receive visitors. There is always tea and Russian bonbons, which 
are most excellent. What strikes an Englishwoman is the number 
of men, officers in the army, and others, who attend these ‘jours,’ as 
they are called in French. Many of noted activity, such as General 
Kaulbars, may be seen quietly sipping their tea and talking of the 
last ball to the young lady of the house. A fete given by Madame 
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Polovtsoff, wife of the Secrétaire de l’Empire, was wonderfully 
conducted and organised. It took place at a villa on the Islands, 
as that part of St. Petersburg which lies between the two principal 
branches of the Neva is called. It is to villas here that the officials 
can retire after the season when obliged to remain near the capital. 
The rooms and large conservatories were lit by electricity. At the 
further end of the conservatory, buried in palm-trees, were the 
gipsies chanting and wailing their savage national songs and cho- 
ruses, while the guests wandered about amongst groves of camellias, 
and green lawns studded with lilies of the valley and hyacinths ; 
rose bushes in full flower at the corners. When the gipsies were 
exhausted, dancing began, and later there was an excellent supper 
in another still more spacious conservatory. The entertainment 
ended with a cotillon, and for the stranger its originality was only 
marred by the fact that it had been thawing, and the company 
could not arrive or depart in ‘troikas’—sleighs with three horses 
which seem to fly along the glistening moonlit snow. A favourite 
amusement, even in winter, is racing these troikas or sleighs with 
fast trotters. The races are to be seen from stands, as in England, 
and are only impeded by falling snow. The pretty little horses 
are harnessed for trotting races, singly, to a low sleigh (in summer 
to a drosky) driven by one man, wearing the colours of the owner. 


Two of these start at once in opposite directions on a circular or 
oblong course marked out on a flat expanse of snow and ice, which 
may be either land or water, as is found most convenient. It isa 
picturesque sight, and reminds one of the pictures of ancient chariot 


races on old vases and carved monuments. 

The character of a nation can scarcely fail to be affected by the 
size of the country it inhabits, and a certain indifference to time 
and distance is produced by this circumstance. There is also a 
peculiar apathy as regards small annoyances and casualties. What- 
ever accident befalls the Russian of the lower orders, his habitual 
remark is ‘Nitchivo’ (‘It is nothing’). Nevertheless, Northern 
blood and a northern climate have mixed a marvellous amount of 
energy and enterprise with this Oriental characteristic. Take for 
example the Caspian railway, undertaken by General Annenkoff. 
This general completes fifteen hundred miles of railway in the in- 
credibly short space of time of a year and a half, and almost before 
the public is aware of its having been commenced, he is back again 
in St. Petersburg, dancing at a court ball in a quadrille opposite 
the Empress. The railway made by him runs at present from the 
Caspian Sea to the Amou-Daria river, and will be continued to 
Bokhara, Samarcand, and Tashkend, in a northerly direction, while 
on the south it is toenter Persia. Should European complications, 
by removing the risk of foreign interposition, make it possible for 
a Russian army to reach the Caspian by way of the Black Sea and 
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the Caucasus, this railway gives it the desired approach to India. 
By attacking us in India, which they possibly do not desire to 
conquer, the Panslavists and Russian enthusiasts believe they would 
establish their empire at Constantinople, and unite the whole Slav 
race under the dominion of the Tsar. 

The one preponderating impression produced by a short visit 
to Russia is an almost bewildering sense of its vastness, with 
an equally bewildering feeling of astonishment at the centralisa- 
tion of all government in the hands of the Emperor. This im- 
pression is perhaps increased by the nature of the town of St. 
Petersburg. Long broad streets, lit at night by the electric light, 
huge buildings, public and private, large and almost deserted places 
or squares, all tend to produce the reflection that the Russian nation 
is emerging from the long ages of Cimmerian darkness into which the 
repeated invasions of Asiatic hordes had plunged it, and that it is 
full of the energy and aspirations belonging to a people conscious of 
a great future in the history of mankind. Is it too sanguine to hope 
that, as this development proceeds, the Russian Government may 
learn to perceive that a real and enduring peace with England would 
give the commercial wealth and prosperity so much coveted? A 
firm, decided, and unflinching policy on England’s part with a 
determination to protect her interests at whatever cost, may perhaps 


bring Russia to consider the advantages of this aspect of the 
question. 


M. A. A. GALLoway. 





THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL’ 


IN ART. 


THE present fashion of pitting one century against another may be 
followed at least as fairly in art as in literature. From the early 
struggles into freedom of the Florentines and the Sienese down to the 
confident facility of our own time, each century has had its charac- 
teristic movement. Of this the centre has been now in Italy, now in 
the Low Countries, now mainly in France and England. And its 
importance has varied with its site. For us the interest of painting 
in the childish fourteenth century is mainly historical; so it is in 
the adolescent fifteenth ; in the early sixteenth, in Italy, it was com- 
pleted as a vehicle for ideas; in the seventeenth, in Holland, it 
developed its power as a record of human life and habits; in the 
eighteenth, under the guidance mainly of France, it was for the 
most part content to echo the past; in our own nineteenth century 
it has fallen into a line with science, and set itself to grasp and vul- 
garize, in the good sense, the elements of natural beauty. This 
generalisation is, of course, rough. In every age there have been 
men who, by idiosyncrasy or power, belonged to a generation that 
was not their own. But it holds good in the main, and particularly 
does it, I think, apply to the three great ages for the more essen- 
tially modern art of painting. The ideality of the early Italians 
and the humanity of the Dutchmen require no advocate; but as 
yet few have ventured to put the curiosity of the nineteenth 
century in France and England on the same level. But there I 
believe it will surely be in the minds of the men of a hundred years 
hence. 

As we look back over art in the past, we can trace its course 
without difficulty. We see that its main stream, at least, has 
always flowed in, one bed with other mental activities; that in its 
widest sense it has been at once the purest and most personal 
expression of the characteristic thoughts of its time. But all this 
we find it hard to grasp in the art immediately about us. Like one 
who wanders among water meadows, we have many doubts before 
we decide which is the chief among the various channels by which 
the ground is cut up. Looking down, however, from our eminence of 
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eighty years, it is clear that in the first lustrum of the present 
century a new aim appeared in art. Until then all painting had 
been more or less architectonic. From the Madonnas of Duccio and 
Cimabue down to the landscapes of Claude and his English and 
French disciples, a balance based on symmetry had never been 
absent for long. Even in the freest of the Dutchmen, this decorative 
note, this regard for something outside the picture frame with 
which what was inside had to harmonise, is always present. In 
landscape especially the informing spirit is contented, manipulative, 
and declaratory, rather than enthusiastic and curious. Ruysdael, 
Hobbema, Van de Velds, Backhuizen, did not ‘libel the sea,’ or the 
land. Their aim was not to search out truth and record it, but to 
take facts in their breadth, and with this to create a whole which 
should have the unity of a Doric column. They had no belief, and 
none ‘who had lived up to their time had much, in the unity given 
by truth. In their view, tints, forms, natural arrangements, had to 
be profoundly modified before they could be fit for art. In many 
cases this was done with such consummate skill that it requires 
both insight and practice to make sure it was done at all. To a 
careless eye Hobbema’s ‘ Avenue’ may seem to embody the same 
notions as Constable’s ‘ Hay-wain.’ The Dutchman’s sky is painted 
in three tints, the landscape is reduced to a camaieu of warm brown 
and neutral green, the reds are greys and the figures modelled from 
the earth on which they stand. But all this is done with such tact 
and knowledge that it gives an impression of actuality scarcely less 
vivid than that of the English picture. But in attitude to truth a 
distinction must be made not only between Hobbema and the other 
Dutch landscape-men, but even between this particular work and 
others by the same hand. In the ‘ Avenue’ Hobbema has set himself 
to delude the spectator, to make him feel exactly as if he were 
looking out of a window. But in the rest of his work it is balance, 
and not illusion, that he seeks. And still more is it so with 
Ruysdael, the only other Dutchman, Cuyp excepted, who painted pure 
landscape with distinction. 

Of all landscape-painters Jacob Ruysdael was, no doubt, the 
purest artist. Without the human sympathies which have made 
Hobbema, Cuyp and Claude so popular in England, he had a 
finer instinct than either for those effects of nature which could be 
welded into unity. In his best pictures we find, too—and it is very 
rare—an active knowledge of what paint can zot do. His conceptions 
are based on the more obvious features of his own world. There 
is little in them that can be called research. But they are 
thoroughly organised—nothing can be taken from or added to them 
with impunity—and they are most simply carried out. No painter 
has contrived more thoroughly to say what he wished than Ruysdael. 
If we must find a fault in him, it can only be for not wishing to say 
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more, for not trying to suggest when he could define no further. 
But to this he was never tempted. His inspiration was rather from 
within than without. He was content; he never ‘wanted to know.’ 
His aim was to embody certain aspects of things which touched a 
chord deep in his own personality. He climbed to the only vantage 
points within his reach, the bleak sandhills which protect his 
country from the sea, and thence he watched the clouds chase 
each other over the plain of Holland; he watched the broken 
sunlight come in waves across the polders, and touch with its silvery 
gold the stunted oaks, and the red roofs of the villages, and the 
great church that broods over Haarlem. He must have wandered, 
too, in the little solitary dells which lie among the Dunes, and 
watched the tiny rills and waterfalls, in which the clouds he painted 
found their way down to the Haarlamer Meer. But he beheld 
all this without a spark of the true modern fire of curiosity being 
kindled within him. The moods of nature by which he was 
attracted were those that gave her a quasi-personality. It was only 
when her changing face could be brought by accidents of light and 
shade into harmony with his own sombre cast of thought that he 
found her enticing. And even then he did not pry too closely into 
her secrets. In his @uvres there is none of the variety of a modern 
landscapist. His whole range might be displayed in two or three 
pictures. 

In all this Ruysdael was true to the time in which he lived. I 
have said so much of his character, because in Les Maitres d Autre- 
fois the late Eugéne Fromentin traces the great French school of 
landscape—the school of Rousseau, and Corot, and Diaz—to his 
example. But there is an essential distinction between his work 
and theirs. With Ruysdael, landscape was a half-unconscious outlet 
for deep but narrow feelings. On the other hand, Rousseau and his 
brother Frenchmen were intensely conscious ; their attitude was 
objective rather than subjective; they went to nature for knowledge 
rather than for sympathy; they painted ex Plein air, watching 
every change in the sky, every characteristic mood of light, every 
form and tint in tree or hill. Rousseau, especially, instead of being 
content to reduce a favourite effect to its simplest expression, and to 
repeat that again and again, studied nature in all shapes and seasons. 
‘In her!’ says Fromentin, ‘he discovered a thousand unpublished 
beauties. The store of his sensibilities was immense. Every season, 
every hour of the day, from dawn to the last streak of sunset; every 
phase of weather, from winter frosts to the heats of the dog-days; 
every plane, from sandy shores to hills, from the Landes to Mont 
Blanc; villages, meadows, great forests or modest woods, naked 
earth or bushy undergrowth—all these he forced to be his sitters.’ 
He goes on to say that all the landscape-painters of Holland might 
have been set up in life with a few of Rousseau’s sketch-books, and to 
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declare, with characteristic satisfaction in a French horizon, that 
Rousseau, from this point of view (width of range) was absolutely 
original! This passage from his own book should have awakened 
Fromentin to the inner distinction between the art of his own time 
and that of seventeenth-century Holland. In methods, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Dupré, Corot, might indeed be compared tq the masters of 
Dodrecht and Haarlem, but the intellectual spur which drove them 
to paint at all was fundamentally different. 

Looking back on the first bloom of modern painting in sixteenth- 
century Italy, we see it as it was, the chief ornament of a renaissance 
which included all polite activities. The plastic artist speaks a 
universal language. His fame has a broader base than the poet’s. 
To thousands who are familiar with Michel Angelo and Raphael, the 
literature of their time is summed up in the mere name of Ariosto. 
The writers who, no doubt, in their own opinion, made the glory of 
Leo’s Rome—the Bembos, the Inghiramies, the Castigliones—are 
scarcely even names out of their own country. But, little as we 
know them, we are conscious that they were all in the movement, 
and that no abstract distinction is to be drawn between the contri- 
butions to poets and painters, sculptors and architects, to the final 
result. And when this great century of ours begins to take shape in 
men’s ideas, the same thing will have to be confessed. It will be 
seen that the phase of literature which was born with it had a 
parallel in art as well as science, that the distinctive feature of the 
whole was what I have called curiosity, and that its spirit was no 
longer the spirit which prefers synthesis to analysis, but a new-born 
readiness to be content with research, to collect materials, to lay 
foundations, and, in art, to believe, more than ever before, that 
what is is beautiful. 

The progenitors, or at least the forerunners, of the new movement 
were a poet and a painter. Wordsworth was born in 1770, and 
Constable in 1776. Each in his own way and for his own purpose 
set the example which was afterwards to be followed by Darwin. 
They trusted nature. They went to the fields and the hillsides, not to 
indulge a parti pris, but to take what they found there, selecting, of 
course, those facts which their art could grasp and reproduce, but 
caring for no tradition and turning a deaf ear both to praise and blame, 
when founded only upon what men of other days had done. In 1802 
Constable wrote in a letter to a friend, ‘I shall return to Bergholt, 
where I shall endeavour to get a pure and unaffected manner of 
representing the scenes that may employ me. . . . There is room 
for a natural painter.’ And a few years later we find him saying, ‘ No 
two days are alike, nor even hours ; neither were there ever two leaves 
of a tree alike, since the creation of the world; and the genuine 


1 The fact is, of course, that in range he was scarcely less inferior to Turner than 
Ruysdael was to him. 
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productions of art, like those of nature, are all distinct from each 
other.’ In these two sentences a profession of faith is implied which 
was then quite new. Constable did not in the least mean that art 
was imitation; that to sit down in a field and copy all one found 
there would make a picture. Tle meant that landscape should be 
true as a novel should be true, that a painter’s fame should depend 
upon his proved insight into the reality of things, and that the im- 
pression left by his work should confirm and vivify experience. 

For this the main requirements are quickness to perceive what is 
essential, and readiness to reject what is not, coupled with a profound 
knowledge of material and its capacities. These Constable possessed 
in a remarkable degree. Apart from the glory that belongs to him 
as an originator, he stands, indeed, in the very front rank of artists, 
using the word in its narrowest and most technical sense. The 
business of the landscape aréis¢ is, first, to arrange his subject as a 
general marshals an army, to so dispose it, in fact, that all the parts 
shall support and reinforce each other. Secondly, to bring all his 
skill to the hiding of the chasm which yawns between the real world 
under the sun, and the counterfeit which may lie among the tints 
on his palette. What we admire in a picture is the man who made 
it, and it would be easy, if it were necessary, to show how achieve- 
ment in this double task implies something like perfection in art. 
In spite of their broken lights and crowded ‘accidents,’ Constable’s 
pictures have a repose almost as profound as Ruysdael’s. There is in 
them none of the mistaken effort, none of the wish to make paint 
go beyond its nature, which is so distressing in Turner’s oil pictures. 
They are masterly in the widest sense. They at once proclaim a new 
standard and reach it. If we compare them with those of the 
Dutchmen, or with those of such moderns as John Crome and 
Georges Michel, we find that, while these brought truth within their 
range by vigorous convention, Constable did so by selecting his truths. 
The convention in such a picture as the ‘Slate Quarries’ by Crome is 
comparable to that in a black and white drawing, in which colour is 
replaced by tone. In the ‘ Hay-wain’ or the ‘ Cornfield,’ millions of 
tints are left out, but those put in are as near the fact as paint will 
allow. 

During the past year Constable was to be studied with more com- 
pleteness in public places than ever before. The famous ‘ Hay-wain’ 
has been presented to the National Gallery by Mr. Henry Vaughan 
and hung in the same room as the ‘Cornfield’ and the ‘ Valley 
Farm.’ At South Kensington there are six examples in the permanent 
collection, two, at least, among his finest works; while at Edinburgh 
the studies for the ‘ Hay-wain’ and the ‘ Jumping Horse,’ which have 
long been lent to the London Museum by this same Mr. Vaughan, 
were to be seen side by side with a ‘ Salisbury,’ a ‘ Hampstead Heath,’ 
an ‘On the Stour,’ and ‘A Glebe Farm.’ I may add that in the 
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picture gallery of the newly opened Holloway College there is one 
of the finest ‘On the Stours’ Constable ever painted. It is a pity 
that the French, who were the first to welcome Constable as a new 
star, have no really good and characteristic example of him. Of the 
five in the Louvre one or two are clever, and are always surrounded 
by a crowd of copyists, but the taste they give of their author’s quality 
is but a taste. 

All the pictures I have named, except the ‘Valley Farm,’ were 
painted between 181ro and 1831. In England in those years land- 
scape of another kind flourished in the hands of Turner, the painters 
of Norwich, and the growing school of masters in water-colour. In 
France it was practically non-existent. Corot, the first-born of the 
great men, was twenty years younger than Constable and came late to 
maturity. The only Frenchman who painted landscape with some 
original power in the early years of the century was Georges Michel, 
and he was so little known even in his native Paris, that men believed 
him dead twenty years before he actually laid down his _ brush. 
Corot was born in 1796; Camille Flers in 1802; Jules Dupré in 
1809, Diaz also in 1809; Rousseau in 1812; Troyon in 1813; Millet 
in 1816. Sothat in the year 1825, when the ‘ Hay-wain’ won a gold 
medal at the Salon, and the year after, when the ‘ White Horse’ 
gained a similar prize at Lille, the oldest of the great Frenchmen 
was under thirty, and the youngest not yet ten. The sensation the 
English canvasses made was great. Critics abused them, but 
painters understood their unprecedented union of truth with artistic 
reserve, and in a day they gave their author a fame in France 
scarcely less wide and secure than two generations have built him up 
at home. 

The exhibition at Edinburgh, which was open all last sum- 
mer, has afforded a splendid opportunity to study the whole move- 
ment. Besides the Constables, it included twenty Corots, seven 
Rousseaus (the catalogue miscalls him Thomas), three Troyons, five 
Duprés, fourteen Diaz, seven Millets, thirteen Daubignys, three Cour- 
bets, as well as a crowd of pictures by men of less note and a fine show 
of those Dutchmen who are attached to the movement through Millet 
and Corot ; of Matthew Maris, who is only prevented by the rarity of 
his work and his peculiar disposition from being one of the most 
famous of living painters, there were no less than twenty-two examples, 
a considerable proportion of his total production. William and James, 
his brothers, were well represented, and, with the exception of one or 
two men whose names as yet have scarcely crossed the North Sea, the 
whole school was collected about them. There are, too, fair collections 
of original etchings, English, French, and Dutch, and of drawings in 
water-colour. It would take too long to trace in detail the connection 
between Constable and the men I have named, or even with the 
Frenchmen, through whom his influence passed to the Dutch. I must 
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be content to point to the undoubted fact, that from the appearance 
of his work in Paris and Lille dates that habit of deference to nature 
on which the greatness of the only great school the French have had 
is found. Before 1830 Corot was not Corot. In his early years 
his pictures were dry and hard, and helped by rather than based on 
nature. It was only after Constable showed the way that landscape- 
painting became a dialogue between artist and object, in which each 
spoke out frankly. 

Of those who confessed their debt to Constable, Rousseau was by 
far the greatest. As an artist pure and simple, he was inferior to 
the Englishman. His pictures are, as a rule, without Constable’s 
forceful unity. In form they are Shakespearian. We can imagine 
them added to or taken from without loss to their art. And they are 
wanting in frankness. ‘A good picture should be brown, like a good 
fiddle,’ said Sir George Beaumont, and we can fancy the sentiment 
finding some faint echo in Rousseau’s heart. - He painted habitually 
in a tone so low that his pictures too often look like moonlights with 
the chill off. As a colorist, ‘in the abstract,’ he was however, at 
least as good as Constable, while in the difficult art of modelling a 
landscape he has no rival. Wecan walk under and round his trees, 
down his lanes, over the brows of his hills, with a sense of ease and 
elbow-room we feel with no one else. Objectively, too, Rousseau 
is the most thorough of landscape-painters. A botanist can enjoy 
himself in his tangled underwoods. The spirit that drove him to paint 
the hoar-frost of an autumn morning, led him to distinguish between 
the most similar trees in the orchard, between the minutests weeds 
that spring up in a neglected garden. For such breadth and unity 
as he cared to have he depended on his technical system, which was 
to bring objects gradually up out of the dark by successive paintings 
in solid colour, alternated with glazes. ‘The result of such a method 
is a deep transparency of impast which is not to be won by paint- 
ing ‘straight away,’ but which involves a great sacrifice of light. 

Dupré had more sense of unity than Rousseau. His pictures 
have more of the architectonic quality. But his colour is often lurid, 
resembling nothing in nature so much as the light which gleams 
across a landscape from a break in thunder-clouds. His connection 
with the movement of his time is obvious enough, however, in spite 
of the more stately features of his work. Of Diaz it may be said 
that early popularity crystallised him sooner than Dupré or Rousseau. 
He repeated himself more, and showed a far larger share of that 
proneness to replace truth by trick which we know as mannerism. 
In the last half of his life Diaz had a sure market for those small 
pictures of forest glades, manufactured at Fontainebleau, by which 
he is best known in this country. Their production became a matter 
of routine, like the painting of a drawing-master, and they are likely 
for many years to act as a sort of veil to obscure the real splendour 
of his talents. 
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Constant Troyon is generally classed among the animal-painters, 
but like Cuyp, he showed his genius rather in enveloppe, in his cows 
plus landscape than in his cows by themselves. Like Dupré, he was 
apt to become false in colour, but the signs of nature-watching are 
never absent from his work. Millet, Corot and Daubigny are divided 
from these men by their greater subjectivity. They have none of 
the variety of Rousseau, and little of the simplicity of Constable, 
Dupré, or Troyon. With Corot and Millet, of course, landscape is 
more of a means to an end than with the rest, and in that they are 
less entirely in the movement of their time. But so far as they go 
their pictures are painted entirely on the modern principle. The 
facts are gathered under the blue sky, and the decorative idea is 
never allowed to do harm. With Daubigny, the last and least of the 
constellation, appear the first sure signs of a new mannerism, a 
mannerism which is fast reducing landscape in France to a condition 
not much above that from which Constable and his heirs freed it. 
The men I have named were of course surrounded by a crowd of 
more or less successful imitators, some of whose work posterity may 
rate higher than we. They were followed, too, by the impressionists, 
who in anything like a complete history of the movement would 
occupy the unenviable place which belongs to those who kill an idea 
by stretching it beyond its capacity. It is curious how little foothold 
they have won on this side of the Channel. 

It has been said that so far as England was concerned the move- 
ment started by Constable came to an end with himself. This is 
only very partially true. The right way to put it would be to say 
that here Constable found no immediate followers in his own medium. 
Even when he came to die, his name was by no means a household 
word in his native country, and it was only at small prices that his 
works were sold. Turner and the Claudists held the field. English 
patrons did not, indeed, leave Constable to starve, as the French 
left Millet, but they did little enough to encourage others to set 
out on the same road, and when Constable’s career came to such a sud- 
den end in 1837, there was but one man in his native country who ap- 
plied his principles with sincerity and success ; and that was David Cox. 

It is the fashion to belaud the ‘ great English School of Water 
Colour,’ and its productions are often, in fact, so exquisite, that it is 
hard not to join in the chorus. For the rendering of certain effects 
of light and qualities of colour, it is unapproached and perhaps un- 
approachable ; but as a whole its inferiority to oil is beyond dispute. 
In range, richness and force, in directness and pliability, no com- 
parison between the two methods is possible, while there is in oil the 
great, though more accidental, advantage that its solidity enables it 
to hold its own in galleries, among great arhitectural features, and 
across ample spaces. Before such masters of the lighter art as Cox, 
and Turner, and George Barrett, it is difficult to feel anything but 
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delight in what they did. Regrets that they did it at all, and not 
something else, seems impertinent. But, nevertheless, the conviction 
forces itself upon us that their choice did much to deprive England 
of a galaxy of painters which would have outshone even the great 
Frenchmen of Barbizon and Ville d’Avray. 

Another preventing cause was the influence of Turner. Ideas 
vary and may yet vary for years as to the rank of Turner’s own 
work, but there can be no two opinions as to the harmfulness of the 
example he set. Under his hand paint became dénaturé. It was 
taken into a sphere for which it was so unfitted that it could only be 
kept alive there at all by his personal genius. All the men, and 
they were a good deal more numerous than is sometimes thought, 
who tried to follow the same road came to grief onthe way. But 
perhaps the illest turn done to English Art by Turner was when he 
gave a text for Modern Painters. In that book, so great from every 
point of view but the critics’, the false ideal which Turner followed 
was set forth in language that burnt it into every brain. The 
boundaries of art were trampled down. The true aims of landscape 
especially were obscured, so that men who otherwise might have been 
content to go about it in the natural but reserved fashion of Constable, 
exhausted themselves in the attempt to do impossibilities. Three 
things combined, then, to neutralise Constable—(1) ‘The fidelity 
of our upper classes to Claude and the Dutchmen, which deprived 
our English painter of substantial success in his own lifetime; 
(2) The preference for water-colour of the best artists living at Con- 
stable’s death; (3) The influence of Turner. To these causes may 
be traced what is, in fact, a very curious phenomenon in art history. 
I doubt whether another instance could be given of a prolific example 
set in one country and followed only in another. 

I say followed ‘only,’ but it would be more accurate to say 
‘mainly.’ For the full scope of the revolution effected by Con- 
stable is only to be seen when we turn to other arts than his own. 
The most interesting development of the last few years has been the 
revival of etching. Ever since the time of Rembrandt, of course, 
artists have etched. That is to say, they have attacked copper with 
point and acid. But it is only in the last thirty years that the | 
etched line has been used, as it was two centuries ago, with a com- 
prehension of its peculiar powers. The immediate honour of the 
revival belongs, no doubt, to men like Seymour Haden, Méryon 
and Whistler. But their work, and especially that of the first 
named, would have been impossible but for the new standards set 
up by Constable. In the days when the last word in landscape was 
believed to have been said by Claude there could be no public for 
such brilliant but partial studies as ‘Penton Hook’ or ‘Erith 
Marshes ;’ it was only when truth fresh from the fields came to take 
the rank that it now holds that their chance arrived. 
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At the present moment the ideas of which I have endeavoured 
to suggest the source seem to be winning ascendency here, just 
as they promise to lose it in France. On the other side of the 
Channel devotion to one particular technical quality threatens to 
set up a standard hardly less artificial than that of a century ago. 
But here the stimulus which missed the painters of the dry land 
has struck the sea-painters with its full force. True to their day, 
these are by no means encyclopedic. Each practically confines 
himself to some favourite aspect of the sea. Mr. Hook paints the 
breezes and the broken water,’ Mr. Henry Moore the heavier 
movements of the waves; Mr. Colin Hunter paints the ocean as a 
liquid jewel, Mr. Macallum the play of sunlight through the mists 
which lie upon it; and so on with some half a dozen more. We have 
not a single painter of landscape proper whom we can put side by side 
with these men, unless, indeed, it be Millais. 

The same spirit is to be recognised in the best modern portraits. 
A hundred years ago good portraits were above all things decorative. 
Painters like Reynolds and Gainsborough were content to catch a 
likeness and to finish a head on a system, leaving much of their 
canvas to be covered by journeymen and pupils. A few sittings of 
an hour apiece were all they asked. It was inevitable that works 
produced in such a way should have little individuality. And in 
fact nothing impresses one so strongly in a gathering of portraits 
from the eighteenth century as the want of variety among the 
sitters. If we go back further this becomes still more strongly 
marked. Kneller, Lely, even Vandyck, seem to have been content 
with likeness in the head alone. It was not so with the Dutch. 
The portraits of Van Der Helst, Frans Hals, and Rembrandt are 
more comparable to modern work in essentials than any land- 
scape of their school, and the best of our living portrait-painters 
are more closely allied to them than to those Venetians on whom 
they prefer to fix their eyes. It is only in our own time that the 
practice of Rembrandt and Hals has been revived, and that the 
character of a sitter has been allowed to decide the whole treatment 
of his portrait. It is only within the last seventy or eighty years 

that we find a head modelled, so to speak, inside and out, and every 
‘touch on the rest of the canvas governed by the desire to enhance 
its expression. The first man of our modern schools to work consci- 
ously on this principle was Lawrence, who, whatever his faults, could 
at least model a fine head when he had one before him. But to 
see it thoroughly grasped we must turn to living men like Millais, 
Holl, or Bonnat, and to see its results in perfection to portraits like 
those of Mr. Hook, of Mr. Chamberlain, and of M. Thiers. 

If I have succeeded in making myself understood, it will be seen 
that I wish to point to one particular phase of modern art as cha- 
racteristic of the nineteenth century, and upon Constable as its author. 
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The phase is that based upon curiosity, the new substitute for faith. 
Men no longer dogmatise upon nature. They go to her and find out 
what she is, and they bring back what they can. In one of his snfaller 
plates Hogarth foreshadowed: the new motive with Rabelaisian 
candour. His prescience has in part been proved by such develop- 
ments as the Zolaistic novel, but his fears for his own calling are not 
yet in train to be fulfilled. For the new trust in nature has given 
an art of its own to the nineteenth century—an art which is likely 
in time to be placed with those of the sixteenth and seventeenth. 


WALTER ARMSTRONG. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


ON WELL-MEANT NONSENSE ABOUT 


EMIGRATION. 


ARE these islands over-populated? In other words, is it possible by 
any conceivable process to maintain at home in reasonable. comfort 
and decency not only the thirty-seven million human beings whom 
the United Kingdom is estimated to contain, but the three or four 
millions who, at the present rate of increase, will be added to them 
in the course of a single decade?! The question has been asked 
ever since the days of Malthus, and as it closely touches the happi- 
ness of the present and coming generation, I propose to say a few 
words upon it. 

It is difficult to believe that there can be room for two opinions 
on such a subject. The once popular adage that ‘the Providence 
which sends the mouths will send the meat,’ if it still regulates the 
practice no longer constitutes the creed of the least provident classes ; 
while few thinking men can bring themselves to share Mr. George’s 
belief in a coming millennium when ‘a greater number of people will 
collectively be better provided for than a smaller,’ and when ‘the 
natural increase of population will constantly tend to make every 
individual richer instead of poorer.’? At the same time, it may be 
admitted that Mr. J. S. Mill’s gloomy predictions have not yet been 
verified. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, has had no difficulty in showing, 
in the pages of this Review, that the England of to-day supports 
its 28,000,000 with greater ease and in greater comfort than the 
England of Lord Tennyson’s youth supported its 14,000,000 and 
Mr. Giffen’s remarkable statistics are scarcely needed to prove that 
our working classes are better paid, better fed, better clothed, and 


1 Ina paper contributed to the September number of the Statistical Society, Dr. 
G. B. Longstaff, a weli-known authority on the subject, estimates the population of 
the United Kingdom on the 3rd of April, 1885, at 36,776,064, and its quinquennial 
increase at 1,891,206. If Ireland, where the popu'ation is actually decreasing, be 
omitted from the calculation this increase woul exceed 2,000,000. Possibly, as Dr, 
Longstaff subsequently points out, some slight ded..cton may have to be made from 
these figures. 

2 Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, p. 126. 
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on the whole better housed than their grandfathers. The cause 
indeed is not far to seek. Free trade has opened our ports to the 
productions of both hemispheres; and the means of transporting those 
productions from the uttermost parts of the earth has been increased 
twenty-fold. Our manufacturing and other industries have been 
enormously developed ; we have made the world our granary and 
have flooded both hemispheres with our cottons and calicoes; we 
have laid the occult powers of nature under tribute, and have pressed 
the latest discoveries of science into our service. We get our apples 
from Nova Scotia, our mutton from New Zealand, and our butter— 
or what passes as such, from—Ifeaven only knows where. The 
result has been a superabundance in the supply and a fall in the 
price not only of the necessaries, but of the small luxuries of life, 
which promise to make England what Sir R. Peel hoped it would 
become—‘ the cheapest country to live in in the world.’ 

But, with all these grounds for congratulation, it is impossible to 
read the population returns for the past few years, and to listen to the 
bitter cry of the unemployed which assails us from every quarter, 
without serious misgivings. If the openings for employment and 
the sources of subsistence have multiplied fast, the mouths to be 
filled have multiplied still faster. I put aside the case of Ireland, 
which cannot be discussed without raising controversial questions 
upon which I have at prescnt no desire to enter. Nor will I dwell 
upon the ominous unanimity with which employers of labour insist 
that, if the industrial supremacy of this country is to be maintained, 
the rate of wages must be substantially reduced. Let us take facts 
and figures about which there is no dispute, and see to what con- 
clusions they lead. 

The population of Great Britain is at the present moment being 
added to at the rate of at least 1,000 persons a day, or in the words 
of the Registrar-General ‘it receives every ten years an accession 
equal to the whole population of London.’ In connection with this 
enormous growth two points deserve to be noted. The disproportion 
of the sexes, of itself a serious evil, is slowly but steadily increasing.’ 
The distribution of the population is undergoing a sensible change. 
Thc towns (except where some special cause is at work) are every- 
where growing. The rural population is either standing still or 
actually diminishing. ‘The metropolis alone receives every week an 
addition of more than 1,000 persons, and the cry is ‘Still they come.’ 
In the case of Itondon and of other large cities the ‘ natural incre- 
ment’ is swelled by the crowds who pour into them from every part of 
the world. Most of these immigrants are unskilled workpeople or 
bring what craft they possess to an enormously overstocked market. 


3 Census of England and Wa/es (General Report), iv. 15. 
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[t does not require the harrowing realism of Mr. George Sims or the 
picturesque pen of Mr. Walter Besant to prove that where, as in the 
East End of London, the supply of workers is constantly overtaking 
the supply of work, wages will be driven down to starvation point. 
When we hear of women working all day and half the night in order 
to earn 3¢@. or 4d. by making a pair of trousers and 2d. by making 
a pair of full-sized sheets and having to find the ‘ extras’ for them- 
selves—when we are told that one penny is considered a handsome 
remuneration for filling 144 boxes of lucifer-matches—we are tempted 
to ask, Is this life? Is it the kind of existence into which any 
reasonable being would, if he or she were given any choice in the 
matter, desire to be born? Yet there are myriads of our countrymen 
and our countrywomen whose only prospect of escape from such an 
existence is the workhouse or the grave. Iam not speaking now of 
that destitution which springs from temporary depression of trade 
or of that which is perhaps inseparable from every state of human 
society, but of that which is directly due to the fact that 50,000 
persons are huddled together in a locality where there is not work 
or room for half that number. 

Poverty, of course, is a relative term, and it is easy to understand 
the unsympathetic jeers with which an audience of half-starved 
mechanics lately greeted the poor clergyman who complained of 
the difficulty of bringing up a family upon 150/. a year. Yet it is 
impossible to withhold some pity from the professional man or country 
gentleman who, with advancing years and a declining income, finds 
himself under the necessity of launching into the world half a dozen 
sons with ‘ average abilities,’ and no taste for anything in particular 
except cricket and lawn-tennis. A generation ago the outlook was 
not so hopeless. A friend at Court, a member of Parliament under 
obligations to the family, a good-natured judge, an East India di- 
rector, or an uncle high up in one of the services might have been 
relied upon to find some comfortable berth into which young men of 
good family and of mediocre intelligence might be conveniently 
stowed. But alas! these things are no more. ‘Every gate is thronged 
with suitors,’ and if its portals no longer ‘open but to golden keys’ 
they are guarded by the dragon of Cannon Row. Thrice lucky, 
indeed, is the youth who can scramble into a competency without 
having to run the gauntlet of a competitive examination. Even 
more pitiable is the lot of those portionless maidens to whom nature 
has denied either the graces to attract or the capacity to compete 
with what is known to the more uncompromising advocates of female 
labour as ‘the conflicting sex.’ In such a condition of things, it is 
not surprising, though for some reasons regrettable, that among the 
upper and professional classes the age at which men and women 
marry is becoming every year later and later. The Anglican clergy, 
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indeed, appear to be influenced by nosuch prudential considerations. 
To judge by the first column of the Zimes, they still regard it as 
their mission to enter a practical protest against the decretals of 
Hildebrand, and seem bent upon compensating for centuries of 
enforced sterility by excess of production. But the clergy are a 
privileged class,and among them, as among the great mass of the 
people, it is probable that the difficulty of rearing and maintaining 
a family will, in the present state of public opinion on the subject, 
exercise no perceptible influence on the growth of our population. 
To say the truth, the doctrines of Malthus have never been popular 
in England. In the words of Mill, ‘ Religion, morality, and states- 
manship have vied with each other in incitements to marry and to 
the multiplication of the species, so it be but in wedlock.’ 4 Occa- 
Sionally, indeed, a cosmopolitan Englishman may venture to hint 
that a Normandy peasant with two children is better off than a 
Dorsetshire labourer with ten. But the majority of writers and 
speakers wisely prefer to steer clear of the subject, and agree to 
respect as something sacred, the right of a married Briton to have 
as many children as he likes. Meantime, those who, like Mr. Fawcett, 
think it more important ‘to provideelbow-room and employment for 
the existing generation than to call into beinga generation for whom 
there is neither,’ will be thankful for small mercies, and will learn 
with complacency that the marriage-rate of last year was one of the 
lowest on record, even though that rate be shown to fluctuate with the 
rise and fall of wages, with the price of bread, and with the export 
returns of the Board of, Trade. 

Where, then, is the remedy to be found? I must leave to others 
the task of examining and exposing the wild communistic theories 
which have found such favour on the Continent and are rapidly gain- 
ing ground in England. Such nostrums, even if they could bring 
about that Ziguidation sociale on which the proletariat of Paris 
delight to dwell, who feed no mouths and fill no pockets except 
those of the agitators who live by them. Private charity, local relief 
funds, and costly public works, undertaken to give employment to 
starving men, may afford temporary relief at the risk of creating or 
encouraging chronic pauperism. ‘Trades unions and combinations of 
workmen may drive up wages, but they will not create work, and 
they certainly will not enable five families to live where four at 
present starve. 

On the other hand, I am very far from saying that, under a 
rational system of land law reform, many parts of England, Wales, 
and Scotland might not be made to support a much larger population 
than they at present contain. The survival of land laws having 


4Mill’s Principles of Political Economy, i. 440. 
ip Ly 
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their roots in the feudal system, and utterly unsuited to the present 
state of society, is indeed one of the strangest anachronisms of the 
nineteenth century, and it is impossible that they can long withstand 
the assaults of a democratic House of Commons. It is very pro- 
bable that the creation of small holdings and the breaking up of 
enormous tracts now consecrated to solitude and sport, if it did 
nothing else, would help to retain upon the land the population 
now gravitating to the towns. By all means let these reforms be 
insisted upon; but the change they involve amounts to a social 
revolution which it will take years to accomplish, and ‘while 
the grass grows the steed starves.’ At present, as I have already 
shown, everything tends the contrary way. The fall in the price of 
agricultural produce has made the farmer more than ever anxious to 
reduce his labour bill; and the substitution of machinery for hand 
labour, as well as the conversion of arable into pasture land, by seri- 
ously affecting the agricultural labour market has done much to 
depopulate the country and fill the towns. 

We are thus driven back upon emigration as the only immediate 
cure for the prevailing distress. The subject is one which was pro- 
minently and constantly brought before me when I was at the 
Colonial Office last year, and I therefore venture to discuss it with 
more freedom and confidence than I should otherwise have thought 
of doing. 

Large as has been the aggregate number of emigrants who have 
eft this country during the last fifteen or twenty years, few persons, 
’ I suspect , know how slightly our census returns have been affected by 
this disturbing cause. Weread of the wholesale exodus of working 
men and women to Americaand Australia, but it is not generally known 
that for every five persons who sail from these shores nearly two find 
their way back to them or land there for the first time. The excess 
of native emigrants over immigrants, which in 1884 was 150,823, in 
1885 fell to 122,176,and in 1886, a somewhat exceptional year, 
only reached 152,882, or considerably less than half per cent. of 
our whole population. A very large proportion, too, of this excess 
was caused by emigration from Ireland, which for our present 
purpose need not be taken into account. Considerable as_ these 
figures, even when thus reduced, are, it is obvious that if our congested 
population is to be relieved by this process, it must be resorted to 


upon a far larger scale. 

Unfortunately, emigration is a question upon which more well- 
meant nonsense has been talked and written than upon any other 
subject under the sun. There are persons who think that to draft 
men and women from the thickly to the thinly inhabited portions of 
the globe is as easy as to divert water from a higher to a lower level. 
Such complacent talk reminds usof the French princesses, who, when 
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told that the people were starving for want of bread, suggested that 
they should eat plum-cake. It is not surprising that conclusions 
drawn from such faulty premises should be confused and contra- 
dictory. 1 have myself listened for a couple of hours to a deputation 
of returned Australian emigrants descanting upon the hardships and 
miseries of a life in the Bush, and the next day bave heard New 
South Wales and Queensland depicted as the paradise of the working 
man. I have heard Canada described by one man as ‘the grave of 
English capital,’ and by another as the one spot on earth where a 
man can invest 200/. or 300/. in the purchase and cultivation of land 
with a certainty of a good return for his money. To some extent 
these divergent descriptions are due to the fact that our information 
is derived from two opposite sources—from capitalists who wish to 
feed, and workmen who are interested in starving the labour market. 
But the effect upon our home population is the same. Unfortunately, 
also, the persons who go out to these countries are often as ignorant 
of what lies before them as if they were proceeding to another planet 
instead of another hemisphere, and, like most ignorant persons, 
they alternate between the extreme of credulity and the extreme of 
suspicion. 

To counteract and dispel this ignorance, the Colonial Office 
last year succeeded in establishing at 31 Broadway, Westminster, 
the ‘Emigrants’ Information Office’—an institution which, though 
at present in its. infancy, is likely in time to exercise a most im- 
portant influence. Maintained at the very modest cost of about 
6oo/. per annum, it collects and diffuses knowledge which to the 
intending emigrant is simply invaluable. This knowledge is digested 
into yearly and monthly reports, which are models of practical infor- 
mation presented in a compendious form, extending to such useful 
details as the clothes to be worn and the tools to be used in each 
colony. The office itself is oven daily for the purpose of giving advice 
to such persons as desire it. At its head is Mr. C. P. Lucas, of the 
Colonial Office, assisted by a committee composed of gentlemen of 
practical experience, of whom I may name Mr. Burnett, the Labour 
Correspondent of the Board of Trade; Mr. Dent, the Secretary of the 
Workman’s Club and Institute Union; Mr. Benjamin Jones, the General 
Manager of the Wholesale Co-operative Society; Mr. J. Martineau, 
the Chairman of the Emigration Committee of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society ; Mr. Walter Paton, the Hon. Secretary of the Central 
Emigration Society; Mr. J. Rankin, M.P.; Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. ; 
Mr. J. H. Tuke, and Mr. Arnold White. 

The emigration problem, to which I propose to devote the re- 
mainder of this article, naturally suggests three questions: Who 
should emigrate? Where should they go? And what is the best 
way of helping those numerous and deserving persons who cannot 
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pay for their own passage or support themselves in the first stages 
of their new life? 

The answer to the first question is simple enough. . Emigrants 
should be in the vigor of life, hardy, and endowed with a sufficient 
stock of health and animal spirits. Above all, they should be proof 
against that temptation to indulge in alcoholic drinks which, in the 
case of some natures, solitude and the absence of all social restraints 
make wellnigh irresistible. If he or she understands some special 
handicraft, so much the better; but as a rule, persons who can turn 
their hand to anything get on best. Young married couples will 
generally do well, but a superabundance of very young children is 
obviously a difficulty, especially if the emigrants have to rough it. 
On the other hand, the emigration of children, as it has long been 
carried out by Miss Rye, and lately advocated by Mr. Samuel Smith, 
is by all means to be encouraged ; provided, of course, that they can 
receive suitable care and supervision both on the voyage out and in 
their new homes. One thing, however, is certain. Nothing can be 
more unjust to the Colonies, nor more cruel to the subjects of the 
experiment, than the proposal to pack off promiscuous shiploads of half- 
starved ‘ East Enders’ to the wilds of Canada or Australia. To arrest and 
divert the present flow of population from the agricultural districts 
to the large towns rather than to transplant to the Colonies men 
and women enervated and demoralised by years of city life should 
be the aim of all who wish to restrict the stream of emigration to its 
proper channel. Compulsory deportation is, of course, out of the 
question, and it may be conceded that no person who is fortunate 
enough to possess a comfortable home in the mother country should 
be urged to leave it. Unfortunately, however, the people who are 
least wanted at home and yet would make the best colonists are 
often those who are the most reluctant toemigrate. The latest statistics 
issued by the Emigrants’ Information Office show that of the men who 
applied personally at the office for advice and information 31.18 per 
cent. were mechanics, and 10.56 per cent. clerks and shop assistants, 
while only 8.57 per cent. were farm labourers. They also show 
that nearly one-half of the applications which came by post were 
sent from large towns. The majority of the applicants, too, pre- 
ferred the ‘life’ of cities like Melbourne and Sydney, already too 
densely peopled, to the silence of the Bush or the solitude of the 
prairie. 

A word must be said of the large and increasing class of young 


5 I would not be understood to mean that mechanics necessarily make bad 
colonists. On the contrary they are often more handy and full of resources than 
mere agriculturists. But the artisans who wish to emigrate are generally those who 
have tried two or three trades and succeeded in none; and there is some ground for 
the complaint of our colonies, that they are being made ‘a dustbin for our failures.’ 
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men of good birth and liberal education who are driven to leave the 
mother country because she offers them neither a career nor a liveli- 
hood. The interesting Australian experiences lately published by 
Mr. Finch Hatton show that such men, if they have much to endure, 
have also something to hope for, provided they are made of the 
proper stuff and set to work in the proper spirit. There are among 
our aristocracy many young men who work as hard at fox-hunting 
or deer-stalking as any farm labourer at his plough or harrow, and 
manual labour or even menial drudgery involves, it should be re- 
membered, no loss of caste where nearly every one must work with 
his own hands. But woe be to the youth who goes out to a new 
country in the hope of ‘living like a gentleman’ or of obtaining a 
situation in a bank or a counting-house. He will almost certainly 
find that he is bringing his wares to an over stocked market or to 
one in which native industry is fast occupying the ground. 

The second question is more difficult. Something, of course, will 
depend upon the habits and physique of the emigrants themselves. 
A man whose life might have been saved or prolonged by the climate 
of Queensland may be killed by a Canadian winter. The tropics 
may, for the present purpose, be put out of the question. Few 
Englishmen go to the West Indies or to the West Coast of Africa, or 
even to India, with a view to make those regions their permanent 
home. Of countries not under the rule of the Queen, two only 
would seem to present any attractions or to offer any advantages to 
British settlers—the United States of America and the Argentine 
Republic. The latter country possesses one of the finest climates 
and the most fertile soils in the world, and its natural resources are 
being developed by the aid of British capital at a rate as rapid as 
those of Australia herself. The old prejudice against anything 
South American—natural enough, when these magnificent regions 
were monopolised by a semi-savage race, half Spanish and _ half 
Indian—might be expected to disappear when those _half-caste 
nomads are being replaced by an agricultural population drawn from 
the most thrifty and industrious inhabitants of Lombardy and 
Liguria. But prejudices are stuborn things, and the prospect of 
finding himself among people who not only speak an unknown 
tongue, but eat polenta and worship saints, does not commend itself 
to the average Englishman. No such drawback awaits the emigrant 
who lands at Boston or New York, though this fact alone is scarcely 
sufficient to account for the extraordinary preference shown by our 
emigrants for the United States. It is scarcely credible that the 
number of persons of British and Irish origin who during the last 
three years sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom to that 
country was more than double that of those who proceeded to all 
our own Colonies put together. 
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In speaking of a country so vast, and possessing such wide 
diversities of climate, it is impossible to lay down any general rule ; 
but the experience of the thousands of disappointed emigrants who 
recross the Atlantic every month will, I believe, bear me out in 
saying that the Great Republic is a lottery in which the prizes, though 
rich, are rare, and the blanks are many. Of course, a man who can 
pay for his passage to a new country, and support himself when he 
gets there, has a perfect right to go where he likes, and unfortunately 
it is probable that most of the Irishmen who swell the stream of 
emigration to the United States go there not because they have any 
special preference for that country, but because they wish to escape 
from British rule. But the majority of would-be emigrants are not 
able, at first at least, to pay their own way, and it is too much to 
expect that the resources of the mother country, should be devoted to 
building up or enriching a rival nation by peopling it with men and 
women whom our own fellow-subjects are ready to welcome and 
anxious to receive. 

Before glancing at the prospects which await an intending settler 
in our larger Colonies, it may be interesting to note the proportions :n 
which they are now resorted to. In the years 1884, 1885, and 1886, 
75,7£9 persons of British and Irish origin left the United Kingdom for 
British North America, against 126,725 who sailed to Australasia, 
and 445,677 tothe United States; while the number of those who 
returned from our South African possessions actually *exceeded the 
number of emigrants by several thousands. From the Statistics of 
the Emigrant’s Information Office, to which I have already referred, 
it would appear that the applicants who expressed a preference for 
the Cape and Natal were only a little more than 3 per cent. of the 
whole number, against 15 per cent. who wished to go to Canada, and 
51 per cent. who sought to proceed to Australasia.6 The reluctance 
of workingmen to select the Cape or Natal is doubtless partly due 
to the influence of a large coloured population on the labour market, 
and partly to exaggerated reports of the unsettled state of the 
country. But it may be hoped that the success of Mr. Arnold White’s 
recent Colonisation Scheme may open the eyes of intending settlers 
to the great advantages offered by these highly favoured but much- 
decried regions. The comparative unpopularity of British North 
America is more difficult to explain. Canada is not half as far from Eng- 
land as the Cape, and not one-fifth as far as Australia. Halifax, her 
most eastern port, which is open all the year, is 500 miles nearer to 
Liverpool than New York itself, and the opening of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has provided a cheap and easy access to the very 


6It should be remembered, however, that these statistics cover a season of the 
year when emigration to Canada was, for obvious reasons, less popular. 
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heart of the finest wheat-growing and cattle-breeding districts 
on the face of the earth. Canadian winters, though proverbially 
healthy, are no doubt extremely cold; but Scotchmen, at least, are 
not spoiled in the matter of climate. Nor does it appear that the 
colonisation of the Northern States of the Union has been retarded 
by the terrors of an equally rigorous temperature. It should be 
noted, too, that the large belt of country opened up by the great 
Canadian railroad and its branches is far more fertile than that 
traversed by the through lines of the United States, and that the 
Dominion has no waterless deserts such as those which make the 
interior of Australia practically uninhabitable. ‘The boundless 
mineral and pastoral wealth of the latter country will doubtless 
continue to attract and repay those who can afford to make it their 
destination. But if we wish to relieve the immediate pressure on the 
mother country we must take the colony which, so to speak, lies 
nearest to hand, and which offers the readiest and easiest chance of 
subsistence to the largest number at the smallest cost. Without, 
however, entering into further comparisons, it may be safely laid 
down that there is in our North American, Australasian, and South 
African Colonies room for a population at least three or four times as 
large as that of the United Kingdom. But the absorption of such a 
population, or even of a twentieth part of it, and the process by which 
such absorption is effected, must be a work of time, and can only be 
accomplished by slow and painful degrees. Great Britain may be 
too full, and Greater Britain too empty, but it will take years to 
redress the balance. The experience of the first occupants of Botany 
Bay, who, though sent out under Government auspices, and main- 
tained by Government aid, were often on the verge of starvation, 
and the sufferings caused in later times by indiscriminate ‘ rushes’ 
to places where nothing was to be procured but the vilest of 
alcoholic drinks, should operate as a warning to the philanthropists 
who wish to export batches of men and women to localities in no 
sense prepared to receive them. The best emigrants in the world 
will starve if they are sent to a country where they can find 
neither employment nor subsistence. Such experiments are not 
only futile, but positively mischievous; for the artisan who 
returns from Melbourne or Montreal with empty pockets and blighted 
hopes only helps to swell the volume of prejudice which interested 
persons in this country have already created against emigration in 
general. 

The disappointment caused by the neglect of this salutary warn- 
ing explains the preference recently shown for schemes of coloni- 
sation as opposed to schemes of emigration. The difference is an 
important one. By colonisation is meant ‘the selection of quali- 
fied persons to settle in a colony which is willing to receive them, 
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and there to maintain themselves as distinct agricultural commu- 
nities.’ Emigration, on the other hand, may mean the wholesale 
or haphazard transfer of fit or unfit persons to countries which may 
or may not want them, and may or may not find work for them to 
do when they get there. 

The distinction leads naturally to the third question which I 
propose to consider, for it is obvious that, while many persons may 
be able to scrape together a few pounds to pay for their passage 
across the Atlantic, the settlement of a whole community in a 
new country and the provisions required for starting them in 
their new homes necessitate a very substantial outlay. By the 
deputation from the State-directed Colonisation Association which 
recently waited upon the Marquis of Salisbury, this outlay was 
estimated at from r1oo/. to 160/. per man. Even at the lowest 
computation, therefore, the cost of sending out such colonists upon 
a large scale must be very serious. Indeed, it is calculated that 
20,000 families could not be settled in Manitoba or Assiniboin 
without an expenditure of many millions. Yet, viewed as a means of 
relieving our congested population, the experiment, if carried out on 
a smaller scale, would be about as efficacious as an attempt to bale 
out a water-logged vessel with the aid of a dozen teacups. 

Now where is this large sum to be found? I wish to speak with 
the greatest respect of the exertions made by those noble-minded 
men and women who have ungrudgingly given their time and money 
to the furtherance of these schemes, and of associations like the 
Charity Organisation Society which have spared no pains to direct 
and assist the efforts of private benevolence. Not less noteworthy, 
too, are the large sums lately sent over to this country by settlers in 
America and Australia to enable their friends and relatives to join 
them in their new homes. But the stream of private benevolence is 
always precarious, and is apt to run dry when it is most wanted ; and 
no one believes that the required sum, or anything approaching to it, 
could be provided year by year out of the pockets of private indivi- 
duals or the resources of charitable societies. Indeed, the very 
fact that the promoters of these schemes are appealing to Government 
for help shows that private benevolence has been tried and found 
wanting. 

We are thus brought face to face with the vexed problem of 
State aid to emigration. Such aid may come either from the country 
which receives or from the country which sends out the intending 
settler. At present Canada grants assisted passages to agriculturists, 
farm labourers and their families, and to female domestic servants; 
but the free grant of large tracts of the best agricultural land, which 
the Dominion offers to suitable persons, amounts to an additional 
bonus of a very substantial kind. Of the Australasian Colonies, 
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Queensland offers free passages to selected agricultural labourers and 
single domestic servants; while assisted passages are granted by 
Queensland and New Zealand to farmers and agriculturists who are 
able to deposit a small sum by way of catition money, or to show that 
they are possessed of a certain amount of capital. ‘ Nominated 
passages’ are also granted by several of the Australasian Colonies, 
by means of which the friends of residents in those Colonies can be 
sent out at reduced rates under special conditions. In view, how- 
ever, of the fact that the government of these Colonies is more or 
less in the hands of men who are interested in arresting the flow of 
emigration and who look with suspicion upon any attempt to ‘ flood 
the labour market,’ it would be unsafe to regard these arrangements 
as permanent. Clearly, therefore, if the required help is to be given, 
it must come from the mother country. 

The objections to the granting of such State aid on a large scale are 
obvious enough, and have been often stated. New agencies would have 
to be created, and new machinery set at work. If Government were 
to interfere, ‘the sources of supply on which voluntary effort depends 
would shrink and dry up, and the State would be left in undisturbed 
possession of the field.’ But a more serious difficulty confronts us iz 
limine. Is it just, except under very special circumstances, to tax 
a hundred persons who remain at home in order to enable two or 
three to live in unearned independence and comfort in a new country, 
even though British taxpayers may be indirectly benefited by the 
diminution of unhealthy competition and by the opening of new 
markets for their industries? Or, if it be just, is there the slightest 
chance of a British Parliament sanctioning such an impost? It is 
only fair to the advocates of State-directed colonisation (as they prefer 
to call it), to point out that they feel the force of these objections, 
and profess to have discovered a scheme under which the pecu- 
niary liability of the State would be reduced to a minimum. To 
quote the words of Lord Brabazon, on the occasion to which I have 
alluded :— 


The Association did not want the State to advance one farthing, unless it was 
necessary, in the form of payment of interest on loans which had been advanced by 
the public to carry out their scheme. They proposed that there should be an 
Imperial Commission appointed by the Government, upon which representative 
Colonists should be ex-officio members, and that this Commission should be 
empowered to raise funds in the open market, loans for the purpose of sending out 
to the Colonies as farmers and as settlers men who were physically and morally 
fit to become farmers, and to place them on the free grant lands of the Colonies. 
Canada offered one hundred and sixty acres of the finest land in the world to any 
who would go and settle there, but 1oo/. to 120/. per man was required for that 
purpose, 


He subsequently added that, if the Government guaranteed the 
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payment of fair interest on the sum proposed to be advanced, there 
would be little difficulty in the present state of the money market in 
floating the loan, and that 


there would be little risk of the State being ever called upon to provide the 
interest, as experience had proved that suitable men could, within a short time, 
make themselves dependent on such magnificent lands as, say, Manitoba. The 
lands would be security, and every spadeful of earth turned up would increase the 
value of the security.7 


Lord Brabazon’s first proposition may be accepted without demur, 
but it will be seen that the second involves a somewhat important 
assumption, and that in the meantime the assistance asked for is no 
less real because it takes the form of credit instead of the form of cash. 
The liability of a guarantor, as many of us know to our cost, often 
turns out to be a more serious thing than it is represented to be; and 
it is just possible that the assisted colonists might show their ‘ inde- 
pendence’ by disregarding existing obligations as well by dispens- 
ing with further help. Such things have happened before, and may 
happen again. What in such a case is the Home Government to do? 
Is it to assume the 7é/e of a mortgagee, in possession, and to sue or 
evict its defaulting debtors? The prospect is not an encouraging 
one, especially when we remember that as soon as one of these 
emigrants has stepped on the shores of one of our self-governing 
Colonies he becomes as little amenable to the control of the Home 
Government as if he had landed in Patagonia. In fact, the fatal 
objection to State-directed colonisation seems to be, that the moment 
the colony is formed, the State loses the power of directing it. The 
retort that it is only proposed to send out emigrants to Colonies which 
consent to receive them scarcely meets the objection. 

It is not, I believe, generally known that not long ago a scheme 
of colonization, not unlike that now advocated by Lord Brabazon, 
was actually under serious consideration. In the year 1883 Sir 
George Stephen, the President of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, and other leading Canadians interested in the question, made the 
following overture to the home authorities. They proposed to take 
out and settle upon lands of three great Canadian companies, pos- 
sessed of a practically unlimited area of available territory in Mani- 
toba, 10,000 picked families from Ireland; to plough and seed these 
farms for the first year, and to provide each family with suitable 
habitations, with the necessary implements of husbandry, and with 
a limited number of domestic animals. ‘The cost of the undertaking 
was, in the first instance, to be defrayed out of the proceeds of an 
Imperial loan, repayable without interest at the end of ten years. 


™ The Zimes, February 5, 1887. 
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For the first two or three years the colonists were to pay nothing. 
After that period they were to be charged a gradually increasing rent 
calculated at a rate sufficient to recoup the promoters of the scheme 
for their outlay and to secure the repayment of the original loan. 
In this case the Government would have had the guarantee of three 
presumably solvent companies, but it was felt by those whose experi- 
ence entitled them to speak on such matters that some further 
security was required to justify the expenditure of a large sum of 
public money. Under these circumstances, an informal application 
to guarantee the loan was, I believe, made to the Dominion Govern- 
ment, who were not only directly interested in the scheme, but in a 
better position to estimate the chances of its success and to enforce 
the conditions under which it was to be tried. I never heard what 
answer was returned to these overtures; but as the proposal fell 
through, I conclude that the Canadian Government did not see their 
way to give the required undertaking. 

It is for many reasons to be regretted that some such experiment 
could not have been tried. When ideas of this kind are widely 
promulgated and earnestly held, it is excedingly desirable that they 
should be put to a practical test. As Lord Salisbury pointed out in 
his answer to the deputation on State-directed colonisation, the plan 
might be tried on a small scale at a moderate cost. If it failed, the 
experience gained would be worth the money; if it succeeded, its 
success might open the way to the solution of a problem which is 
daily becoming more urgent and more complicated. I am _ not 
generally an advocate for heroic remedies. But the disorder to be 
remedied is rapidly approaching a stage which may at any time 
become acute. I venture therefore to make the following practical 
suggestion: Let the cost of sending out to Canada and of equipping 
and settling, say, 2,000 families to be carefully selected mainly but 
not exclusively from our agricultural population—a subject upon 
which, at present, the most vague and contradictory notions prevail 
—be accurately ascertained; if necessary, after consultation with 
trustworthy experts to whom such calculations are matters of every- 
day practice. Let one half of that sum be provided by private 
subscription, or by the settlers themselves and their friends, and 
let the other half be raised and the whole secured in the manner 
proposed by Lord Brabazon. Let Canada be asked to provide for 
these colonists a sufficient quantity of suitable land in an accessible 
locality ; and, lastly, let the whole scheme be carried out under the 
joint direction and control of the Imperial and Dominion Govern- 
ments. The advantages of this plan would, I think, be unquestion- 
able. The whole matter would be transferred from the region of 
speculation to the region of fact. Private benevolence, so far from 
being checked, would be directly. stimulated. The interest which 
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the contributors would naturally feel in the due disposal of their 
own money would be a guarantee against wasteful or injudicious 
expenditure. The colonists themselves would have a stake, how- 
ever small, in the undertaking; and, lastly, the co-operation of 
the two Governments would not only obviate the objection now 
urged against State-directed colonisation, but would greatly in- 
crease the chances of its success. The mother country would, no 
doubt, incur some liability, but that liability would in any case be 
Small, and I am not without hope that it would prove infinitesimal. 
The experiment, if successful, might of course be repeated on a 
larger scale. 

There are other matters connected with this subject which 
will, no doubt, engage the attention of the Colonial Conference 
which is on the eve of meeting in London. Everything which 
tends to bring the Colonies into closer contact with the United 
Kingdom indirectly helps to facilitate the flow of our surplus popu- 
lation from the latter to the former. Though much has lately been 
done in this direction, surely much still remains to do. Compare 
the postage of a letter from England to Sidney with the postage of 
a letter from England to San Francisco, or the time occupied by a 
voyage from Liverpool to New York with the time occupied by a 
voyage from Liverpool to our nearest Canadian ports. It may be 
said that such matters must be governed by purely commercial con- 
siderations, and that if more persons wish to go to the United 
States, and such persons are able to pay more highly for their accom- 
modation, better accommodation will be provided for them. I can 
only reply that, if we are going to deal with our own Colonies upon 
these principles and in this spirit, we shall soon have no Colonies to 
deal with. 

One word more. The spread of education and the gradual intro- 
duction of a higher standard of comfort, while it does something to 
check improvident marriages and consequent over-population, may 
in time do much to familiarise our working classes with the advan- 
tages offered by other countries, and to reconcile them to the idea of 
leaving their own, especially when it is supplemented by so admir- 
able an agency as that of the Emigrants’ Information Office. But the 
outlook is distant, the danger is immediate. The rapid growth of 
the new Socialism in London and elsewhere warns us to put our 
house in order, and the demon of Revolution will not be exorcised 
by Mansion House Relief Funds or by Sunday platitudes about the 
duties of the rich to the poor. The spectre is at the door; the hand- 
writing is on the wall; but, asin the days of Lot and Noe, ‘we eat, 
we drink, we buy, we sell, we plant, we build, we marry and are 
given in marriage,’ and few there be who care to read the signs of 
the times. Meantime, one thing is certain. It is the duty of every 
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man who has the slightest chance of guiding or influencing public 
opinion to look facts fearlessly in the face, and to speak what he 
believes to be the truth on a subject which party considerations and 
a certain false delicacy of sentiment have too long thrust into the 


background. 
G. OsBorNE MorGan. 
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A WARNING TO THE S. P. R. 


In an article of mine entitled ‘Hill-Digging and Magic’ which 
appeared in the January number of this Review, there is mention 
made of a large find of Roman coins at the village of Baconsthorpe in 
the year 18783. The discovery was so recent, and the interest which 
it aroused among archeologists in East Anglia was so great, that all 
the circumstances connected with this remarkable find are fresh in 
the recollection of many of us; and it might well appear highly im- 
probable that anything more could remain to be said on the subject. 
My astonishment, therefore, was great when last month I received 
the following startling letter from the lady whose name it bears—a 
name which is more than sufficient voucher for the good faith of the 
writer, who repeats the strange story. 


Croydon: February 6, 1887. 

In reading your article on ‘Hill-Digging’ in the Miseteenth Century for last 
month, it strikes me that you may be interested to hear that the Baconsthorpe 
treasure-trove you mention was not without its uncanny side. A servant of ours, 

: , a Baconsthorpe woman, now married, came back to her place at the 
Deanery, Winchester (my father was then dean), bringing back some of the coins 
with her (she gave me one), and told, as far as I recollect, the following story. 

There was a bed-ridden old man who came from a parish a few miles off, and 
therefore had no personal experience of the Baconsthorpe neighbourhood, as he 
had been unable to walk ever since he had lived there. He was subject to trances, 
in which he had power of second-sight, and which left him much exhausted. 
According to the story, he saw in a trance the place where the pot of coins was 
found, and carefully described some bent tree under which they were to dig. Zhe 
coins were there found. 

According to ’s story the old man then saw a pot of gold coins in a field 
which he described, ku: could not point to the exact spot. Many people went to 
dig there, but without success; and, the owner naturally objecting, the gold coins 
have remained undiscovered. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARY BRAMSTON. 


Now it so happened that last autumn the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society made an excursion to Beaconsthorpe, not with 
any desire to see the place where the coins had been found—for that 
was no longer a matter of interest to us—but simply to look at the 
remains of the old Hall of the Heydons, built during the fifteenth 
century and now a ruin. In the course of our wanderings about the 
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place we were shown a hole in the ground which seemed as if it must 
have been made quite recently, the earth which had been thrown out 
by the excavator being still as he left it. We were told that some 
man had applied for leave to the tenant of the land to dig out the 
place for treasure which, it had been revealed to him, lay in the 
earth at that particular spot; but after a while, as nothing appeared, 
and ‘there was no knowing where the joke would end,’ the digger 
was ordered to discontinue, and sent away. When Miss Bramston’s 
letter came to me, I had my own suspicions as to the truth of the 
marvellous story; but, desiring to learn more than I knew, I applied 
to the Rev. J. R. Fielden, now Rector of Honingham, and previously 
Rector of Baconsthorpe, and this is his reply :— 
Honingham: February 14, 1887. 


I have been unable sooner to reply to your letter about the Baconsthorpe coins. 
I was at home at Baconsthorpe at the time of the discovery, and was one of the 
first to see the earthenware pot. 

You must not confuse the find of the coins with Miss Bramston’s story of the 
old man; the two are entirely distinct. First, then, as to the coins. There is a 
very fairly correct account of the discovery of the coins themselves in a paper 
which was communicated to the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society by 
Miss Hogg, who was at that time residing at Barningham Hall. . . . A certain 
number of the coins were dispersed, but the greater part of them are, I imagine, 
still in a cabinet at Barningham Hall. .. . 

Now for Miss Bramston’s story. The old man alluded to was, I believe, born in 
Baconsthorpe, but for some vears he had resided at Holt, a neighbouring parish. 
Upon my engaging his daughter as schoolmistress, he and his wife came to keep her 
house. The old man was by no means bedridden, for he acted as walking postman 
for a time, and was for years more or less engaged in the rectory garden. It is 
quite true that at times he took to his bed, and said that during those seizures he 
had revelations concerning treasure which was hidden at various localities. The 
account of these dreams he committed to paper. I tried to read several of these, 
but they presented nothing but a mass of confusion, and as the poor old man 
valued them, and they were valueless to any one else, they were placed in his 
coffin when he died. The finding of the Roman treasure was entirely accidental, 
and had nothing whatever to do with any dream that this old man had. When 
he was at Holt he was in the habit of digging near the remains of an old chapel, 
now belonging to Mr. Rogers of Holt Hall; but though he was confident that 
there was treasure there, [ never heard that he found any. The hole which you 
remember our looking at in the banqueting room of Baconsthorpe Hall was dug by 
this old man. Old Mr. Mott, who died three years ago, allowed him to dig, and I 
think it was a pity that he was not permitted to finish his work. The old man 
dreamed that at a certain depth he would come to concrete, and that under this a 
chamber would be found where the treasure was hid. He did dig down and found 
the concrete, but was then stopped by Mr. Mott. I never heard that any one else 
ever dug but old Purdy, and the idea of gold coins is entirely visionary. I married 

to , and though there is a certain amount of truth in her 
story, like most stories there is a good deal of error adjoined. 
Yours, 
JouHN R. FIELDEN 
[Rector of Honingham]. 


Thirty years hence there will probably be few men living who 
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will be able to sift a story like this, and fewer who could give so 
lucid and satisfactory a statement of the facts. I cannot but think we 
have here a case of the growth of a my¢hus—in our own nineteenth 
century—and a very rapid growth too. But what a warning it 
suggests to those who are sometimes a little too prone to accept the 
evidence of witnesses easily enough to be found by the score, but 
rather apt to be discredited when subjected to cross-examination! As 
to the illustration which this story affords of the vitality of a belief 
in the existence of hidden treasure among our rustics in East Anglia, 
it is unnecessary that I should add a word. 


AuGUSTUS JESSOPP. 
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THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS AND 
COERCION. 


i. 


WHATEVER its immediate fate in the House of Commons, a Coercion 
Bill, although it may not tranquillise Ireland, cannot fail to reunite 
the Liberal party. Coming at this time, it will stand in the eyes 
of the English people as a confession of failure on the part of the 
Government to redeem the pledges made at the general election. 
Throughout the debates of last year, Conservatives contended that 
Ireland was governable by a firm use of the ordinary law; that 
anarchy was due chiefly to weakness of purpose in the administra- 
tive authorities, and that determination to enforce order would 
secure it. After some months of trial, this comfortable theory is 
abandoned, and once again—for the last time—Parliament is asked 
to place a sharper sword in the hands of the Irish Executive. The 
old arguments are to be furbished up once more, the exploded 
methods tried again. In no other department of human affairs 
would men return, unabashed, to remedies which over and over again 
they had found useless. The triumph of hope over experience has 
only one well-known example more common and compiete. 

When Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister, he might have 
inaugurated a policy with fair chances of success. Like Lord Strafford, 
he might have crushed rebellion, or, like Lord Beaconsfield, he might 
have tried to ‘dish the Whigs.’ But he chose to fall back upon 
the expedient of capriciously enforcing or ignoring the law of 
Parliament, according to some indefinite standard of justice, of 
which Sir Redvers Buller was created the dispenser. Such acts of 
weakness, like those of Louis the Sixteenth, are the expiring efforts 
of a doomed authority. ‘The game of law and order,’ as Sir George 
Trevelyan queerly calls it, must inevitably pass into the hands of 
fresh players, and the moment is close at hand. It can be but a 
transient memorial of Queen Victoria’s fiftieth year of service to the 
State to affix her sign manual to another Coercion Act for Ireland. 
On the other haud, no fitter celebration of the last half-century of 
growing freedom could well be found than by vindicating in Ireland 
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the immortal principle that men of one race, with intellect and 
courage and resolution, will not be permanently ruled contrary to all 
their prejudices and sentiments by men of another. 

Within a measurable distance of reunion, the Liberal party will do 
well to consider the great services rendered by those who dissented 
from Mr. Gladstone’s Bills of last year. And on the eve of his 
triumph, no one would probably be prepared more fully to admit 
them than Mr. Gladstone himself. For while he will receive all 
honour for have boldly initiated, on behalf of the English people, a 
great policy for Ireland, he will reap all the benefit of having his 
policy freely accepted by the entire English nation, upon which its 
success mainly depends. Although last year it might have been 
denied, it is now undeniable, that no other solution of the Irish 
problem is possible. ‘The Tories have had their chance, and they 
have failed. That this further demonstration of the futility of ex- 
ploded methods has been afforded is owing to the action of a few 
independent members of the Liberal party, and is one of their minor 
claims upon the gratitude of the nation. And it is only another 
example of the scientific method, unconscious though it be, by which 
Englishmen proceed in politics, that, before accepting any great con- 
stitutional change as a remedy for a political evil, they test over and 
over again every milder palliative, under every feasible condition. 
For this reason, Englishmen who are not blinded by partisanship or 
soured by anxiety for the sweets of office should be grateful to Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain for having demonstrated beyond 
all doubt that there is no possible alternative to Home Rule for 
Ireland. 

Another great service they have rendered is to prove to Europe 
that the English democracy is not to be led by the nose. No one 
doubts that Mr. Gladstone himself years ago foresaw that Home 
Rule for Ireland was inevitable and desirable. Had his independence 
been unshackled by vast responsibilities, he would not have con- 
cealed his opinion. But the leader of a great party must necessarily 
keep about the centre of his followers, and not upon either flank. 
Mr. Gladstone’s views were of necessity known, therefore, only to a 
few. The demand for Home Rule was associated with unpopular 
personalities and questionable proceedings. It was prejudiced in the 
eyes of the ordinary voter; and even at the bidding of a leader so 
enthusiastically revered as Mr. Gladstone the ordinary voter could 
not at once shake off his prejudice. He ignored the protestations of 
the local or professional cat-jumper, and unostentatiously and in a 
vast number of cases secretly adopted the attitude openly advocated 
by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. Certainly no candid 
onlooker can blame his countrymen for want of blind faith, and for 
slowly yielding to argument and reason and to the pressure of 
circumstances. 
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Although the force of the dissentient Liberals has been fully 
appreciated, their real numbers and the composition of their body 
can never accurately be known. Doubtless they contained among them 
a number of timid and stupid men, who merely herded round their 
chiefs. But on the whole, both in Parliament and in the constitu- 
encies, the men who disapproved Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, and who let 
their disapproval be known, were marked by a peculiarly high stan- 
dard of public virtue, as well as of political intelligence. Of course 
they have suffered from a gust of temporary unpopularity. With 
the majority of their own party they were naturally enough unpopular, 
for the plain reason that they dared to vote according to their con- 
victions, while many of those who supported Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, 
though they spoke up for them in their constituencies, denounced 
them in the lobbies of the House of Commons. 

Those who had not the courage of their convictions naturally 
enough could not readily forgive the men who had. The Tories, on 
the other hand, instinctively and rightly distrusted them. From 
their point of view they were useful, but as Lord Randolph Churchill, 
with superior candour, declared, their uses were obviously of the 
most temporary kind. ; 

The solid claim, however, which the dissentients have upon the 
regard and gratitude of Irishmen as well as of Englishmen is that 
they destroyed the Bills of last year. Although those bills contained 
a principle salutary both for England and Ireland, their details were 
so hastily and so ill conceived that the demonstration of their short- 
comings has finally convinced even their authors. No doubt among 
the dissentients there were timid souls, who shrank from the daring 
change, and who, while denouncing the old system with its futile 
recourse to periodical ‘coercion,’ held shadowy views of possible 
reforms in this department or that of Castle rule. But as a body 
the dissentients in this country were not unfavorable to sweeping 
reform, and among the leaders the clever ones made use of the 
duller ones, in order to destroy Bills which were bad, with the cer- 
tainty that they could ultimately induce them to accept Mr. Glad- 
stone’s principle in a garb more fitted for the requirements of the 
whole nation. 

The Bills had been presented to Parliament as a final settlement 
of the Irish question. Yet they contained provisions which con- 
flicted so violently with Liberal susceptibilities on the one hand and 
Irish necessities on the other, that no one seriously believed in them 
as a permanent arrangement. 

No Liberal could be very enthusiastic to set up a representative 
body composed of higher and lower orders, with fancy franchises, 
arrrangements which he had spent most of his political existence in 
denouncing. Nor could any Irishman welcome a financial bargain 
driven hard enough to skin the very stones in Connemara, or a Land 
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Purchase Bill imposing far heavier burdens on the Irish people than 
a fair and reasonable market properly demanded. Yet neither the 
one nor the other could openly maintain what each inwardly felt, 
that these provisions were of a temporary nature. For they were of 
the essence of the Bills, and these were loudly declared to contain a 
settlement absolutely final. To the dissentients every sound Liberal 
owes it that a Bill violating sound Liberal principles was slaughtered, 
and it is to them that Irishmen, now engaged in proving how far 
too high judicial rents in Ireland really are, owe it that these very 
rents were not accepted as the basis of a purchase scheme, all the 
cost of which would have come out of Irishmen’s pockets. 

The late Master of Trinity, at a college meeting—after a tem- 
pestuous debate, when a member of the present Tory party in the 
House of Commons had been brilliantly advocating, with all the 
ardour of youth, some sweeping measure of university reform—is 
reported to have observed that ‘we are none of us infallible, not 
even the youngest of us.’ The same may, without offence, be pre- 
dicated of the dissentient Liberals. And one of their mistakes— 
perhaps the gravest—was that they failed to appreciate, at its true 
value, the difference between opposing the majority of the Liberal 
party upon a Bill before the House of Commons and identifying 
themselves closely with a Conservative Government. 

If Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, is a type of the best kind of dis- 
sentient, Mr. Goschen is an example of the worst kind. The logical 
outcome of the great Opera House meeting should have been a 
Coalition Government. But an administration containing Lord 
Salisbury, Lord R. Churchill, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Chamberlain 
was a foregone impossibility. |The offensive and defensive alliance 
between the dissentients and the Government was consequently a 
mistake, the effect of which inevitably has been to prolong a dangerous * 
crisis, and to postpone a natural reunion upon a basis of mutual con- 
cession. It has led also to displays of temper on both sides, which 
cannot fail to shake the confidence of plain men in their political 
leaders. Fortunately, both Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington 
afford a fine contrast to many of their colleagues in the placability 
they have always displayed. But it is doubtless painful to think 
that a large amount of human suffering in Ireland—possibly the 
sacrifice of many lives, certainly the postponement of salutary 
reforms in England, and a prolongation of a period of social unrest— 
may depend upon the nervous susceptibility of one statesman or the 
too facile pen of another. 

A good deal of obloquy has been heaped, not by persons wholly 
disinterested, upon Sir William Harcourt’s Round Table. But the 
enterprising artist who desired to sketch the room of which it is the 
special feature, and the cynical amateur who offered a price for it, 
betrayed a far shrewder instinct about their fellow-countrymen’s 
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sympathies. At the Round Table the principle of Home Rule for 
Ireland has been finally conceded. That concession was made on 
behalf of the Liberals who had opposed Mr. Gladstone’s Bills, and in 
return for it those Bills and all their provisions are finally con- 
signed to the limbo of well-intentioned failures. The stars in their 
courses are fighting for the reunion of the Liberal party. Obstacles 
of temper, of feeble ambition, of expiring obstinacy, still exist. 
Some simple-minded, hot-blooded manufacturer here and there, who 
has doled out his thousands before now to Liberal wirepullers, can- 
not get over the circumstance that, at the last election, the men 
whom he had salaried for years ran a candidate against him Here 
and there also, some pompous mediocrity who, in Mr. Gladstone’s Rump 
administration, found himself pitchforked into a blue coat stitched 
over with gold oak leaves, spies ruefully into a future darkened for 
him by the form of some dissentient who has assumed his old 
attire. While on every bench to the left of the Speaker there are 
ardent spirits who, having repeatedly declared that never would their 
forgiveness be extended to Mr. Chamberlain, shiver at the early 
prospect of having to admit that their uncharitableness has in no 
way interfered with that eminent statésman’s political health. 

An undoubted obstacle, and it is a serious one, in the way of 
reunion is the understanding between the Government and Lord 
Hartington. 

But all these are overshadowed by the powerful forces making 
for reunion. 

First, the failure of the Government to enforce the law in Ireland. 
Secondly, their growing weakness in the House of Commons, accen- 
tuated by the successive losses of Lord R. Churchill and Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach. Again, the inevitable drifting back of the dissentients to their 
‘ old associates, as Mr. Gladstone’s Bills fade from view, and coercion 
looms large in the immediate future. Finally, the hurry of Mr. Glad- 
stone to see the party once more united, of Mr. Parnell to take advan- 
tage of Mr. Gladstone’s essential health and vigour, and of Mr. Cham- 
berlain to resume his proper and useful place among the leaders of 
the Liberal party. These forces are too potent to be withstood by a 
feeble barrier of trivial personalities and contemptible jealousies. 
And as for Lord Hartington’s fair and open understanding with the 
Government, a barrier no doubt, the tide of circumstances must 
inevitably sweep over it. So long as the Government can even make 
a show of ruling Ireland, he may be pledged to support them; but it 
is surely not necessary for him to go down with them into the gulf! 

The time must shortly come when a mediator will be wanted 
between the party which has a pclicy and desires to advance it, and 
the party which, having no policy of its own, nevertheless has the 
power to defeat any attempt on the part of others to initiate one. 
The ré/e may not be amusing, but it undoubtedly has a dignified 
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aspect, and Lord Hartington may yet have to stand, like Aaron, 
between the living policy of Home Rule and the dead expedient of 
coercion, and stay the plague which is devastating Ireland. 

Men who talk glibly of unforgiveness, and keep their personal 
grievances well in front of their political conscience, underestimate 
the popular dislike of personal motives in politics. The people are 
ever ready to credit their leaders with high motives till low ones are 
proved to animate them. No English statesman has of late years so 
rapidly and justly conquered the confidence and respect of his fellow- 
countrymen as Mr. John Morley. And why? The lesson may 
well be taken to heart. It is because no one has shown a more 
steadfast adherence to the principles he holds, and advocated them 
with greater moderation and fairness. Mr. Morley never speaks 
in public but he appeals to and succeeds in touching some higher 
fibre in the nature of his hearers. It is incredible that Mr. Morley 
could be swayed from the- path of reconciliation by any personal 
feeling whatever, and smaller men would do well to follow in his 
wake. 

Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt, has been accused, in hot blood, of 
motives which those who know him well can afford to treat with 
decent ridicule. But then Mr. Chamberlain’s style of fighting pro- 
vokes flank attacks. He strikes so hard and straight. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, however, has won his spurs in public. He was not foisted 
into political life up the backstairs. And if he has found himself 
among the leaders of the Liberal party, it has been by unswerving 
advocacy of popular rights, and by an attention to tie needs of his 
fellow-countrymen untiring in its devotion, and singularly happy in 
its practical results. Hardly any English Minister of recent times 
has exhibited so firm a grasp of the dry and essential detail of political 
duties as Mr. Chamberlain. To contend, as some ephemeral saun- 
terers among the green benches of the House of Commons have 
been heard to do, that Mr. Chamberlain has destroyed, by his recent 
action, his chances of leading the Liberal party, is the nadir of 
political blindness. The real fact is that Mr. Chamberlain never held 
his position in the Liberal party by any one’s favour. It is there- 
fore quite unnecessary for him to curry it. His perseverance in 
mastering difficult questions, his grasp of business, his clearness of 
head, and his indomitable will carried him into a prominent place in 
the councils of the nation. That place he has not forfeited, and, with 
or without the patronage of embittered partisans, he is not ‘unlikely: 
to retain it. And Mr. Jesse Collings may complacently look forward 
to the day when numberless competitors will scramble for the posi- 
tion which he now so respectably fills. As therefore of Mr. Morley, 
so of Mr. Chamberlain, it is incredible that, with questions remaining 
unsettled to the advocacy of which he has devoted years of life, he 
would allow any personal feeling to stand in the way of their realisa- 
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tion. No candid observer can doubt that when the reunion between 
the sections of the party takes place, men of mark will resume very 
much their old positions in the councils of the party. The more 
obscure and second-rate politicians doubtless will disappear in the 
vortex of a general election, but they can console themselves with 
the reflection that, even if they did serve the useful though humble 
purpose of a Tory crutch, notwithstanding that drawback, they saved 
Parliament from committing a stupendous blunder. It is not every 
member of the House of Commons who can lay such flattering 
unction to his political soul. If, however, it is assumed for the 
purpose of argument that personal feelings and private considera- 
tions among the leaders hinder the reunion of the Liberal party, 
they can only postpone and cannot prevent it. Mr. Schnadhorst, a 
practical opportunist, in kindly accepting from Sir William Harcourt 
ten thousand guineas in token of his services to the old Liberal cause, 
considerately warned him that, if the leaders failed to find a 
basis of agreement, their followers would be reconciled in spite of 
them. When Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain both agree 
in declaring that differences upon great points of policy have ceased 
to exist, and the latter can only wonder ‘ where the hitch’ comes in, 
Mr. Schnadhorst’s prophecy cannot be very far from realisation. The 
truth is being rapidly recognised that the dissentient Liberals have 
fulfilled their task. They destroyed a policy in their opinion right in 
principle, but faulty in vital details, and they have enabled a Conserva- 
tive Government to demonstrate that no policy based on any different 
principle can be carried out in the times in which we live. Finally, 
they have forced an admission from Mr. Gladstone, by his acquiescence 
in the meeting of the Round Table conference, that his Bills of 
last year were faulty, and that they are not to be introduced again 
into Parliament. This admission alone would form a sufficient basis 
for reuniting the party. But, in point of fact, a further advance has 
been made. For Mr. Chamberlain has stated in public, and has not 
been contradicted, that Mr. Gladstone’s representatives have accepted 
in principle the four conditions laid down by Lord Hartington as 
essential to any project of Home Rule, in his address to the electors 
of Rossendale. 

So that the position may be described as foilows. In Ireland 
a condition of things exists intolerable to all men of all classes. 
To remedy it, the Government proposes to recur to old pallia- 
-tives, tried over and over again—coercion with one hand, tin- 
kering the land laws with the other. Not any member of the 
Government, nor any supporter of the Government, declares firmly a 
belief or even a sanguine hope that this fresh experiment will succeed. 
On the other hand a demand for a new and untried policy is steadily 
maintained. Lord Hartington has ventured to consider it under 
certain conditions specified by him. Under these conditions it is 
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accepted by every section of the Liberal party, and by every con- 
siderable public man, from Mr. Gladstone downwards, who is associated 
with Liberal ideas; while every authority in Ireland itself, whether 
among the Catholic hierarchy, the resident magistrates, the permanent 
civil servants of the Crown, or the Castle officials of all grades, believes 
this policy to be absolutely inevitable In spite, therefore, of appa- 
rently antagonistic movements, in spite of bitter words spoken in 
discussion, in spite of votes given in different lobbies upon this 
ephemeral question or that, the strong tide of events is flowing 
towards a reunion of the liberal party. And notwithstanding Coercion 
Bills, notwithstanding amended parliamentary procedure, and _not- 
withstanding new and numberless Land Acts, no one who has con- 
sidered the relation of all sections of this great and powerful party to 
the Irish question can doubt that its reunion must entail a bill for 
granting to Ireland the privilege of self-government. 

The new Bill must necessarily differ vitally from the old one. 
Public discussion has laid bare the whole matter. The points 
upon which the English people insist upon having their way are 
now clearly defined. It is not at all a question of the idiosyncrasy, 
of this statesman or of that. As dissectors or investigators, or as 
counsel, politicians have served their turn. The people are in 
possession of all the facts of the case, they can exércise their judg- 
ment, and no one can doubt that they have decided. For the sake, 
therefore, of their own reputation for sagacity as well as for self- 
abnegation, for the sake of the wretched Irish people who are made 
the sport of contending factions, and for the sake of Englishmen who 
are sick to death of the Irish question, the leaders of the Liberal 
party would do wisely to sink their sham differences, and to resume 
without much further delay their old stations side by side. 


REGINALD B. BRETT. 
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II, 


THERE are times in the history of a nation, as in the life of an indi- 
vidual, when difficulties seem to accumulate, when one misfortune 
follows another without any counterbalancing gleam of good luck, 
and when fate appears to drive its victim relentlessly upon a disas- 
trous course. It is at such a moment in his career that the stuff of 
which a man is made becomes apparent, and that by resisting he 
establishes his claim to be a hero, or by yielding sinks into insignifi- 
cance. So it is with a country, and it appears to me that we are 
now in a crisis of this kind. 

The country at the last election deliberately rejected the policy 
of Home Rule for Ireland, not hasttly or without discussion, for few 
subjects have ever been so feverishly discussed before. Time is 
measured not merely by weeks and months, but by what we can 
manage to crowd into them, and during the six months which pre- 
ceded the election more was said and written on every point of the 
question than is the case with most questions during two or three 
years. Nothing has happened that ought really to change the con- 
victions of anybody, and yet we already hear an ominous murmur 
among the opponents of Home Rule that the game is up and sur- 
render inevitable at no distant period. 

This disgraceful panic must be put a stop to, and this super- 
stitious feeling of the impossibility of withstanding an impending 
and irresistible fate must be dispelled. Everybody who sees the 
danger is in duty bound to do his part in averting it. I proceed to 
do what little I myself can, and I hope others will follow my 
example. 

Let us consider calmly and impartially what the difficulties of our 
situation really are. In the first place, there is no doubt that there 
is a great want of vigor in the fersonne/ of the Government. The 
only man among them of really first-class ability is unfortunately 
shorn of half his power by being in the House of Lords. He has 
been deprived by stroke after stroke of his most powerful colleagues, 
first by the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill, then by the death 
of Lord Iddesleigh, and now by the ill-health of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. The Unionist party in the House of Commons is divided 
into two. The Tories very naturally dislike feeling that they are de- 
pendent for power upon men who have passed some of the best years of 
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their lives in opposing them, and who will probably oppose them again 
as soon as the present storm has blown over. They look forward to the 
day when they may dispense with their ‘crutch,’ and some of them 
are already inclined to throw it away at once and trust to Providence. 
On the other hand, the Unionist Liberals have something of the 
same feeling as Sir George Trevelyan. I can well understand Sir 
George’s feeling. That the nephew and political heir of Lord 
Macaulay should be subjected to the barest suspicion of Toryism 
puts him in a disagreeable position. There are others, men of iniddle 
age, who share his perplexities. People do not often after fifty will- 
ingly change the party to which they have all through life belonged. 
I am one of those who believe the differences between the two great 
parties in the State to lie very deep, and that anybody who has once 
deliberately and after full consideration joined the one will always be 
ill at ease when acting with the other. Far more important than 
those lurking jealousies and differences between the two sections 
of the Unionists, there is the dreary spectacle of Ireland once more 
in a state of such disturbance that the ordinary law is insufficient 
to keep order or enforce justice. It is disheartening to have to 
return to the old story, a mixture of coercion and remedial measures. 
People are very naturally becoming impatient and anxious at any 
cost to have done with the whole thing. 

I think I have stated fairly the difficulties of our situation. Let 
us see whether they are such as to render it hopeless. In the first 
place, if the heart of the nation is sound it matters comparatively 
little of what individuals the Government is composed. During our 
great struggle with France, from the death of Pitt till the end of the 
war, our Government was at least as feeble as the present. Again, 
is this part of the situation new or unexpected? Of course the losses 
I have mentioned have aggravated the circumstances, but the fact 
of Mr. Goschen being able with a good conscience to join the Cabinet 
has gone far towards balancing these. And did anybody a Year ago 
fancy for a moment that the Conservatives possessed the mat:rial for 
forming a strong Government, or is there anything in the! present 
state of things for which we might not have been prepared ? 

As to the fundamental differences of opinion and the latent ill- 
feeling between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists, which 
I have been so willing to admit that I have perhaps exaggerated it, 
I trust with confidence to this. It is more difficult to bring two 
discordant bodies together than to keep them so. I believe that the 
Conservative grumblers are few and unimportant. As for us, the real 
wrench took place when we left our party, and I do not thift < that 
anybody having gone through the painful process will like to hats Gone 
so in vain. . We have only got to cling to the Conservatives for a' few 
years and to make it clear that Home Rule is a thing that Ehgland 
will not hear of, and we may then fall back into our former places. One 
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more general election like the last and Pome Rule is as dead as a 
doornail; and, as it has nothing in the world to do with Liberal 
principles, the schism which it has caused in the Liberal ranks will 
be healed as soon as it has disappeared. 

The condition of Ireland is, I admit, disheartening. But did any- 
body who opposed Home Rule ever think that there was a sovereign 
and immediate remedy for the distracted state of that country? It 
was part of our argument that, in spite of the violent paroxysms of the 
disorder which had recently been exhibited, the disease was in reality 
wearing itself out, and we compared the outrages in that exceptionally 
bad year, 1881, with those in the tithe war about fifty years earlier, 
when there were sixty murders in one county? But we always said 
that the cure must be a very slow one. 

When I left Ireland before Christmas I certainly thought things 
looked better. People in many parts were getting heartily sick of 
the League, and its power seemed to be chiefly confined to two 
counties. The great majority in England at the last election against 
Home Rule had made the people doubt whether after all the League 
would win the day, and it seemed as if in another moment the vast 
mass of those who go with the strongest would pass over in a body to 
the side of the Government. But things since then have gone in the 
other direction, and the tide having once turned, unless it can be 
stopped, will run with frightful rapidity. Time has already been 
wasted. Not another moment should be lost. 

Yes! we must go back to the old weary round—another Coercion 
Bill coupled with remedial measures! It will require all the dogged- 
ness of our race to bring the long battle to a close. But I believe 
that we are a dogged race, and that the sullen obstinacy which won 
Waterloo and Inkermann still exists among us. ‘Time and the hour 
wear through the roughest day,’ and the days to which I have alluded 
at last came to an end and left us victorious. 

I believe if we are firm that, if not in our time at all events 
in the time of our descendants, Ireland will be as strongly united to 
us in 1eart and feeling as we are determined she shall be in govern- 
ment. But in order to effect this it is necessary that, while we insist 
upon the law being enforced, we continue to correct everything in the 
shape of a practical grievance. We must be more particular about 
Ireland in this respect than even about England and Scotland. This 
is no new policy. The Act of 1881 is in bad odour at the present 
moment. The Conservatives have been deeply committed against it 
from the very beginning; the Gladstonians are obliged to condemn 
it as 1 failure in order to make good their argument that no ‘ foreign’ 
legis’ ation has been able to settle the Irish question; and the distin- 
guished statesman who more than any one else was its author is: no 
longer alive to defend it. But it has given an immense amount of 
relief... If it had-not been: for: the unprecedented and -unexpected 
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fall in prices, and the strange and inexplicable omission of the 
leaseholders, there would no longer be any rack-renting in the 
country. It is curious to look back upon the debates of 1881, and 
to see how what has turned out to be the only real objection to the 
Act was hardly ever alluded to. Nobody laid any stress upon the diffi- 
culty that would arise if a severe and continued fall in prices shouid 
make the payment of judicial rents impossible, or alluded to the choice 
of evils which would be involved. Nobody foresaw clearly that we might 
be forced either to break faith with the landlord or to exact a rent 
which, in the case of tenants without capital and without other means 
than their holdings of making a living, would become impossible. 
Snch a state of things has unfortunately come to pass. The recom- 
mendations of the Commission over which I presided are already before 
the public, and will probably be amply discussed before long. I will 
only say here that the five years’ revision was adopted upon the princi- 
ple that when you have a choice of difficulties you must choose the least. 
Any scheme of universal and immediate compulsory purchase appeared 
to be more hopelessly impracticable the more we examined it, and, 
indeed, compulsory purchase of any description seemed to be fraught 
with the gravest objections. Any movement in the direction of Mr. 
Parnell’s bill exhibits the grave drawback that in order to obtain a 
remission the tenant must force the landlord to apply for a decree 
of ejectment, which cannot be done until a year’s rent is due, so 
that the tenant who has done his best to perform his obligations by 
drawing: out his savings or borrowing money would receive no relief. 
It would also throw additional obstacles in the way of all evictions, 
and deprive the threat of eviction of half its terror. This, of course, 
commends it to the National League, but to tbose who are not 
anxious for a general strike against all rent, and who appreciate the 
fact that eviction, as a last resort, is the landlord’s only weapon, 
it presents a serious objection. We should have been glad to 
take produce as well as price into account in our proposed revision, 
but this would have been absolutely impossible without letting the 
Commissioners loose once more over the whole country, and involving 
an incalculable waste of time and money. A yearly readjust- 
ment of rent calculated, like the tithe in England, upon the average 
prices of the preceding seven years engaged our attention for some 
time, but was found to be too little in accord with the practice or 
tradition of the country to be practicable. As to the proposal which 
we have made, I admit that much may be said against it. Let 
anybody who dislikes it suggest a better. All I insist upon is that 
something must be done to relieve those tenants who, owing to the 
unforeseen depression, are absolutely unable to pay their rent. 

I will not stop now to argue the question of interfering with 
contract. I could draw arguments to any extent from the almost 
inexhaustible store furnished by the debates of 1881, and I could add 
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others on the ground that even those who originally opposed inter- 
ference with freedom of contract may think that as we /ave inter. 
fered, we had better make a good business of it. I may also point 
out that to cut down a landlord’s rents when he tries to evict will be 
just as great a breach of contract as to reduce them in the way we 
propose. 

I see, from what has been said in Parliament, that remedial 
legislation in some form or other is to be introduced, and I hope 
that it will be of an effective character, for the result would otherwise 
be in every way most disastrous. But if we are disappointed, what 
are we to do, we who see the necessity for it, and at the same 
time are anxious to support the Government as the only barrier 
against Home Rule? If the remedial measures of the Government 
should prove inadequate, we should be in a serious dilemma; but 
for my own part, acting upon the rule 1 have mentioned of choosing 
the least of two evils when one or the other is inevitable, I should 
unhesitatingly continue to support the Government, and I think the 
bulk of the Liberal Unionists would do the same. 

It would be a bad thing that the tenants in Ireland whose rents 
were fixed between 1881 and 1885 should remain too highly rented, 
and their position would be even more hard by comparison if the 
leaseholders were now admitted to the Land Court, for the rents of 
these latter would be fixed much lower in proportion. But the 
majority of the landlords are giving abatements, and the tenants who 
are receiving no abatements might look forward pretty confidently to 
getting legislative relief in a few years, when the present peculiar 
position of parties is at an end. 

On the other hand, to drift into Home Rule—not because we are 
converted, but merely because the opponents of Home Rule are 
hopelessly divided among themselves—would be very much worse than 
to leave the tenants in their present position for atime. Have we been 
converted? Have the main arguments against Home Rule, which pre- 
vailed so powerfully last year, been broken down? Has it been shown 
that those who till now have clamoured for nationality would be con- 
tented with Home Rule except as a step? Have the practical difficulties 
in the way of combining local self-government with the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament grown less by investigation? Has it been 
shown that any grievance exists which cannot be dealt with by the 
Imperial Parliament, or even that by granting Home Rule we shall 
rid ourselves of responsibility? Does any scheme of Home Rule that 
“has yet been suggested hold out the smallest hope of finality, or of 
leading to anything but a further struggle? Are the well-to-do and 
educated and industrious inhabitants of Ireland less opposed to it 
than they were? In asking this last question I do not necessarily 
refer to the landlords. Are the Protestants more convinced that 
their religious freedom would be respected? Do the characters of 
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those into whose hands we know that the government of the country 
would be delivered, gain by the fresh light which is every day being 
cast upon them? These are some of the questions which must be 
answered before the English people are really converted. If they 
can be answered in such a manner as to convert the English people, 
the battle will be fairly and honourably won. But what every lover 
of his country must protest against is that we should give way, not 
out of conviction, but out of weariness, disunion, and despair. 


COwPER. 
March 264. 





